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READING 


CAREFULLY CRADED SERIES, 


FRESHLY WRITTEN, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





APPLETONS’ READERS. 


By W. T. Harris, LL.D., ANDREW J. Rickorr, LL.D., 
end MARK BaILEy. 





Appletons’ First Reader -_ - 18 cents. 
Appletons’ Second Reader - - 30cents. 
Appletons’ Third Reader- - - 38 cents. 


Appletons’ Introductory Fourth Reader 50 cents. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader - - 5Socents. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader - - 90 cents. 


These readers combine the word, phonic, and alpha- 
betic methods. There is throughout a definite aanet 
of instruction, easily followed by any teacher. The 
course of language lessons accompanying the selections 
afford an unlimited amount of additional work. 








BARNES’S NEW NATIONAL 
READERS. 
Barnes’s New First Reader - - 20 cents. 
Barnes’s New Second Reader - 35 cents. 
Barnes’s New Third Reader - - 50 cents. 
Barnes’s New Fourth Reader - - 70 cents, 
Barnes’s New Fifh Reader - go cents. 


Prepared on the word-method system, with frequent 
reviews, script exercises, xe uage lessons, and outline 
drawings. In the earlier books conversational style of 
reading prevails ; in the advanced numbers a full course 
of instruction in elocution. 





HARPER’S NEW READERS. 





Harper’s First Reader - - - 24 cents. 
Harper’s Second Reader - - - 30 cents. 
Harper's Third Reader - - - 8 cents. 
Harper's Fourth Reader -_ - - cents. 
Harper's Fifth Reader - . go cents. 


An entirely new, carefully graded, _ richly illus- 
trated series, embodying the Iatest and most improved 
methods of instruction. The selections are fresh and 
entertaining, and are supplemented by instructive lan- 
guage exercises, script work, memory gems, and other 
aids to induce correct habits in reading. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC 
SERIES. 





McGuffey’s Revised First Reader - 17 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Second Reader 30 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Third Reader- 42 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Reader 50 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Reader - 72 cents. 
McGuffey’s Revised Sixth Reader 85 cents. 


In the revision of these popular books the distinctive 
features of the series have been preserved, but the matter 
is presented in new dress, with many new selections. 
Script Lessons in the lower grades, and Biographical 
Notes of Authors in the higher. 





SWINTONS READERS. 





Swinton’s Primer and First Reader 25 cents. 
Swinton’s Second Reader - 35 cents. 
Swinton’s Third Reader - : - 50 cents. 
Swinton’s Fourth Reader - . 65 cents. 
Swinton’s Fifth Reader - 90 cents. 


Swinton’s Sixth or Classic English Reodat $1.08 

These readers comprise a systematic succession of 
yessons, closely related in manner and method, and form- 
ing the basis of a thorough course in language lessons, 
The series is complete in five books, yet a Sixth or Classic 
English Reader is provided for a broader and more com. 
prehensive literary study. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

[n addition to these regular series of readers, the list 
embraces several fresh and striking series of Supple 
mentary Readers, including Johonnot’s Historical 
Readers and Natural History Readers, McGuffey’s 
Alternate Readers in six numbers, and Natural History 
Readers, two books, Swinton’s Advanced Readers, 


four books, and Swinton and Cathcart’s Standard 
Supplementary Readers, six numbers. 








C pig me ane in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of above prices. 


books are exchanged 


Special terms made when 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 





MUSIC COURSE. 


NORMAL : 


Young Folks’ Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 
COURSE IN READING. 

REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 


mailed free to any address. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. 


Welsh's Grammars. Stowell’s 
Physiology. 


Dlustrated catalogue 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





PORTER 
AND 


COATES, 


900 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


184 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, 
BOSTON. 





New Normal First Reader, 
New Normal Second Reader, 
New Normal Third Reader, 
New Normal Fourth Reader, 
New Normal Fifth Reader, 
Buckwalter’s Primary Speller, 

Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Speliler, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) 
Practical System Tracing, (5 Nos.) 


Descriptive Catalogue and Introduction Price Lists sent on application. 


PUBLISHERS OF 








Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 


Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Brown’s Academic Algebra, 
Sharpless’s Piane and Solid Geometry, 
Sharpless’s Ceometry and Trigonometry, 


Baker's Philosophy, 
Baker’s Chemistry, 
Scull’s Mythology. 





A VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


“1 received a box of pencils from your firm the! And the necessary nickel—where to get it, that’s 


other day; 
For this emery 


my thanks, I pray. 


Did you know the sad September, when the 


Summer waxes late, 


And the teacher’s wallet reaches its very thin- 


nest state, 


When the car-fare is a burden and the pencil 


is a stub, 


the rub? 


| | ought 


| assure you, 
you should 





pitt and welcome, sirs, accept|Whatsoever motive prompted, | am certain that 


To express my satisfaction in your very gener- 
ous thought; 


And I’ll tell my pupils, ‘Children, when you 
write your “ billydoos”’ 


ou Dixon’ 's pencils are the ones that 


use.’ M. H. P.”’ 


So sings a Cleveland school teacher, and so sing all who use Dixon’s ‘‘ American Graphite” pencils. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention N, Y. ScHOOL JourwaL, and send 16 cents in stamps, to the JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«so Chemical Apparatus, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES. 


Se» Send for List 
of Catalogues. 


ANDREWS M’F’C CoQ., 
Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 















ANDREW®S’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 


Dust. 
less Erasers 
sad Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.8 
Plain, incisive andcompiete. Send for circular 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Write for Catalogues. 


CIFFORD’S 
Air-Tight Ink-Well. 


The only air-tgh 
school ink-well made 
Can be easily attached 
to any school desk 
Sample, postpaid, 25 
cents. 

















ah 
Has rubber tip and La aw oes | ring. 
noiseless school pointer made. 


25 cents. 

THE ECHOOL PEN 
and PENCIL CASE. 
/ Just out and the only case 
/ of the kind made. (an be 
easily attached to any school 
desk. Sample, postpaid, 25 cts 


The onl 
ample, postpaid, 








All these specialties are 
fully protected by letters 
patent. Attempts to imitate 
will be appreciated but not 
tolerated. Descriptive circu- 
lars and special prices upon 
application. Dustless Cray- 
ons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, 
Charts, Slate and Composi- 
tion Blackboards, Standard 
School Shades, etc., etc. 


W. A. Choate & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


508 Brosdwar. Albany, N. Y. 
61 East 13th St., New York. 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE BEST SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., 
243 State St., CHICAGO. 


Specimen Pages sent to any ad- 
qaress free. 








STUDENTS, LITERARY WORKERS, AND THOSE 
WHO USE: TILK BRAIN, MORE THRAN THE BODY, 
from excessive brain work, produce nervous exhaustion, headache, dyspepsia and sleeplessness. 
This, is from using up the Vital energy of the brain, faster than food can supply. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

from the Vital seteciote of the Brain of the Oz, and the germ of Wheat, and Oat, is oes Food 
for nourishing brain and nerves—It restores lost Vigor, increases the capacity for mental labor, and 
relieves all forms of nervousness, and debility. 

It aids in the bodily, and mental growth of children. 

It is used by thousands of the world’s most earnest Brain workers. 

The formula is on every bottle, approved by eminent Fhysicians. 

It is the only Vital Phosphite. [t is not a laboratory Phosphate 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPIILET FREE. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N. Y.; Oruggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








CLASS PINS AND RINGS FOR PUPILS IN 


NORMAL SCLIOOL, 
SEMINARY, 
INSTITUTE, 
COLLEGE. 








FRATERNITY PINS FOR COLLEGE SOCIETIES 





E.R. STOCKWELL, 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


“ E. R. Stockwell is the most satisfactory manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever deait. 
R. BINGHAM, Bingham’s Schoo}, North Carolina 





MIMHOGRAP Et 
Patented by Txos. A. Epison. 
Makes 8,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 20,000 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
153 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, KEW TORK. 


eomcores. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 




















McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
J Best rrehey Sol BELLS Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
price LSO,CHIMES & PEALS. 127 CLINTON PLACE, 








W . 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK’ 
a tg will confer a favor by mention- 

ing the ScHooL JOURNAL whep c7m 
municating with advertisers. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEXT TROY, N. Y,, RELLS, 
For Churcies, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all othera 








——, 





K INDERGARTE AND rascal | supensumnene & CO., 
SUPPLIES J — — — 





ESTABLISHED 1849. INCORPORATED 1884. 





‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 


Water 
> Heater. 


FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 
tion of any on the market. 


Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, ETC. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO,, 
207 & 209 Water St., New York. 47 &49 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tu. 











send for Pamphlet “ Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools.” 








ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


26 John Street, New 


EIMER & AMEND. 
205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York 
Importers and Manufacturers 0; 


Chemical and 


Physical Apparatus, 
Chemicals, Minerals, etc, 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger. 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 


Trea Brain 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 





Dr. F. W. LyTLe, Lebanon, IIl., says 

‘I have personally used it with marked 
advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says 

‘*T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused’ 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
**Horsford’s” is printed on the label, 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 





IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

For October begins the special lessons tor Primary 
Sunday Schools, by Anna F. Bryan. The spirit 
and practical work in these lessons should be fa 
miliar to every Sunday School Teacher. Asi 
from these the number will be rich in articles that 
contain wise helps for every ove having the care 
ot little children. : 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. Chicago 


$15 00 5 00 A MONTAHA can be 
‘soe 10 ."™" made working to! us. 
Persons prefe! who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns ard cities. B. F. JOHNSUN 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 








Packer's 


“Tar Soar 


“Is BLAND, LATHERS READILY, AND IN ODOK 
RECALLS THE BREATH OF BALSAMIC WOODS. 
Marion Harland. 


For the Complexion. 


SMOOTH, HEALTHFUL BRILLIANT SKIN. 


For Shampooing. 


CuRES DANDRUFF AND ITCHING. 


For Toilet and Bath. 


DELIGHTFUL AXD REFRESHING. 


For Skin Diseases. 


“THE MOST COMFORTING AND SOOTHING SOAP 
WE EVER USED.”’—Hali’s Journal of Heaith. 


Soid by Devegiete, 38 conte. For sample, send 
4stamps. Mention SoHmooL JOURNAL. 





THE Packer Mre, Co., 100 Fulton st., N. Y. 








The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
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(THE Oswego state normal school has been fore- 

most ever since its commencement in every 
educational thing that is good. It first formulated 
Pestalozzianism in this country, and has been first 
in everything educational; so that its name is a 
synonym for what is true, good, and new in ed- 
ucation. It has now undertaken to push the hygi- 
enic dress reform, or at least Dr. Mary V. Lee is 
one of its foremost teachers. She takes special 
care of the health of the young ladies and sees to it 
that they wear their hosiery suspended by side elas- 
tics attached to proper supports at the waist or by 
none at all. The Palladium says that the expla- 
nation made by Dr. Lee to her classes for this reform 
seems to be based entirely upon common sense. The 
old style, she says, whether worn above or below the 
knee, hinders a free circulation, prevents develop- 
ment, and is injurious to the ladies. There is no 
society belonging to the ‘‘ Order of the Garter” in 
Oswego. Dr. Lee takes great pride in the physical 
health of her pupils. A correspondent says that if 
there is one thing more than another in the curri- 
culum of Oswego that Dr. Lee takes a pardonable 
pride in, it is her classes in physicial culture. A 
healthy, active mind, she believes, should be sup- 
ported by a healthy bodily development, and she 
proposes doing her full share in bestowing both on 
the pupils under her charge. She first made war 
upon the corset and tight lacing; then she gave her 
attention to the high-heel shoes worn by the young 
lady students. The first mentioned garments were 
supplanted by snug fitting waists, and now a pupil 
of the normal can be told by the style of her shoes. 











The Frenchy high heels have given way toacommon 
sense, easy shoe, with heels not more than a half 
inch high,and they look better and the girls certainly 
walk better inthem. These reforms have all been 
made quietly and without fuss. At first they were 
opposed by some of the young women who wished 
to follow the dictates of dame fashion, but all 
opposition has gradually died away, and the pupils 
are frank enough to admit the wisdom of Dr. Lee's 
rules. 

There is wisdom here. This correspondent pro- 
ceeds to say that it is a fact that one of the finest 
gymnasiums in the state is to be found in the nor- 
mal school. There are Indian clubs of assorted sizes, 
dumb-bells, parallel bars, horizontal bars, trapezes, 
swinging rings, chest pulleys, and other apparatus 
found only in first class gymnasiums. The girls 
take kindly to the apparatus, though most of them 
are at first inclined to be shy of the trapezes. In 
the gymnasium room they wear loose suits of dark 
material, consisting of a blouse and skirt. They 
are gradually initiated into the uses of the muscle 
developers to be found there, and it is not an un- 
common ‘thing to see one of the girls take a short 
run, give a light spring, and, catching hold of a hor. 
izontal bar or trapeze, swing herself backward and 


1| forward for a few moments, and then gradually and 


with the agility of an acrobat, pull herself up and 
over the bars or into the rings. 

If Dr. Lee’s training is accountable for the bright 
eyes, clear complexion, and graceful carriage of the 
average Oswegoite, then she is indeed to be congrat- 
ulated upon the gcod work in which she is engaged. 





~~ 


(TEACHERS have something else to do than 

to teach, anda part of this ‘something 
else” is the promotion of historical associations. 
State Superintendent Shinn, of Arkansas, has been 
doing this extra-professional work to good purpose. 
The object of his society he states to be the getting 
of — 

1. Old letters, journals, and manuscript state- 
ments of pioneer settlers relative to the early his- 
tory and settlement of the state, with sketches of 
prominent citizens either living or dead, and acts 
relative to the Indian tribes, chiefs, and warriors; 
also Indian implements, ornaments, and curiosities. 

2. Newspapers, exchanges, or papers of old and 
curious print and date, pamphlets, magazines, cata- 
logues of institutions of learning, minutes of eccle- 
siastical associations, conventions, conferences, and 
synods, with their origin and history. 

3. Information respecting ancient coins or other 
curiosities found in the state. Drawings and de- 
scriptions of any ancient mounds or fortifications, 
with articles found in them. 

4. Indian geographical names; names of streams 
and localities in the state and their significations. 

5. Books of all kinds, and especially such as 
relate to American history, travels, and biographies 
in general,and in the West in particular, family gen- 
ealogies, maps, historical manuscripts, autographs 
of distinguished persons, coins, medals, paintings, 
portraits, statues, and engravings. 

6. Exchanges from historical societies, and other 
learned bodies, of such books and other articles as 
these institutions have for distribution. 

7. The favor of all authors and publishers, to the 
end that they furnish the society, free of charge, 
copies of their respective productions with their au- 
tographs. 

8. Specimens of conchology, geology, mineralogy, 
and natural history. 

All of this is a debt the present generation owes 
to the future, and, we had almost said, to the past 
also. What would our schools be without history, 
and this has only been made possible by the labors 
of such writers as Herodotus, Ceesar, Macaulay, and 
Bancroft. Everything relating to the past is his- 





— 


tory. We have an old lamp from Damascus—it is 
history; we also have a curious granite ring from 
the mound builders—this is history, too. If we 
should fill our school-rooms with history, it would 
be a good thing. The dry-as-dust teacher who 
opens a book like Hallam’s, and says, ‘‘ You may 
learn ten pages for to-morrow’s lesson,” and then 
“hears it recited,” deserves to have his breath 
stopped with the dust ofages. His sin consists, not 
in teaching history, but in the consummate ignor- 
ance of thinking that he does. Such collections as 
Mr. Shinn proposes, would be living, talking, lessons 
which all pupils would take the keenest delight in. 





QOMEBODY in Philadelphia has been counting 
~~ . ; 

up the number of text-books in use in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, and he concludes that :— 

Of Algebra there are eleven different kinds. 
There are fifty-six arithmetics to choose from. Five 
astronomies are on the list, all for reference in the 
central school. Five systems of book-keeping are 
included, two for use in the central school. Of 
writing and reading charts there are thirteen. Five 
books on chemistry are used for reference in the 
central school. Civil government can be studied 
up in ten different books. On composition and 
rhetoric there are twenty books, two being for ref- 
erence and three for use in the central school. 
Scholars may learn to write out of twenty-seven 
different kinds of copy-books. Of dictionaries 
there are sixteen, including French and German, 
four being for the central school and five for refer- 
ence. Seven different styles of drawing books are 
in use—three for reference, two for the central 
school, and two for the training school. There are 
twenty-six geographies, each being in use in 
the central and in the training school; and also 
eight different geometries, all for use in the central 
school. Twenty-four different grammars ought to 
help scholars understand the use of language. The 
histories number thirty-nine, and of these fourteen 
are for reference and nine are for use in the central 
school. Languages are taught out of seventy-nine 
different books, and all in the central school. The 
languages include German, French, and Latin. There 
are fifty-five text-books on literature, one of these 
being for reference at both the central and the train- 
ing school. Of maps there are eighty-five of all sorts 
and sizes, mainly wall maps. Seventy-two methods 
of teaching are for reference in both the central and 
thetraining school. Of music books and charts there 
are thirty-six different kinds, three being in use at 
the training school. Six different text-books on 
physiology are in use, all for reference in the central 
school. Of primers and leaflets there are eighteen dif- 
ferent kinds for use. In readers there is every chance 
for choice, the total being 129. Of globes and school 
apparatus there are nineteen different kinds. Twen- 
ty text-books on science and natural philosophy fill 
out the list for reference at the central and the train- 
ing school. There are sixteen spellers. As if the 
choice of readers might not be wide enough there is 
a list of supplementary ones numbering 109. 

If the excellence of our public schools depended 
upon the number, size, and quality of books studied 
in them we could fold our hands in most self-satis- 
fied composure, and hope for nothing better, for a 
thousand years to come, but we are confronted with 
the solid fact that good books do not make good 
schools any more than good coats and dresses make 
good teachers. Weare realizing that a poor teacher 
can put a good book to a bad use. What kind of 
teachers use these books in Philadelphia? This is 
the question some expert should answer, not only 
in Philadelphia, but in all other cities of this Union. 
Some of the very best teaching has been done with- 
out books, and some of the poorest with them. It 
is the teacher that makes the difference—yes, the 





teacher. 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THINKING. 





This is the least valua\'- product of school-work. 
In reality itis not money the teacher is after; yet, as 
society is constituted, we must have it. Business 
occupies the sole thought of tens of thousands. Let 
any one watch our crowded streets, and mix with 
the commercial world, and he will find that the talk 
is all of trade, profit, per-cents, and new schemes for 
money making. Go into the church Sunday morn- 
ing and just as likely as not the minister will preach 
a sermon on the ‘‘ Divine Law of Giving.” Giving 
what? What is made in business during the week, 
of course. What else could be given? Is it right 
to make money? Is it right to educate pupils so 
that they can make money? “Yes, but it is wrong, 
—tremendously wrong, to hold up money making 
as the end of life’s work. 

But does a good education help a business man ? 
If any one says it does not he does not know what 
heis talking about. Look at our inventions, and see 
what revolutions they have caused. What is the 
motive power underneath these inventions? Think- 
ing,—nothing but thinking. And nothing stimulates 
thinking but education. The Bessemer steel pro- 
cess is an excellent example of what the thinking of 
one man can do. At the recent meeting of the 
steel and iron men of this country and England 
Mr. Hewitt pointed out the tremendous effects that 
have come from its invention. 

He said that the first striking result was the 
cheapening in the cost of the production and trans- 
portation of food products, thus making Great 
Britain import at least two-thirds of its consump- 
tion. The competition of our Western wheat re- 
gions with tbe products of India in the English 
market altered the whole condition of agriculture 
in the British Isles. The profitable raising of wheat 
practically became impossible, and the farmers who 
had depended upon it could no longer pay the rents 
stipulated in their leases. A general reduction of 
rents, therefore, became necessary, which of course 
reduced the income of the landlords. The aristoc- 
racy of Great Britain is a survival of previous 
conditions depending for its existence upon the own- 
ership of the land and the revenue derived from 
it. Hence aserious, if not fatal, blow at the dom- 
ination of what may be termed the privileged class 
of Great Britain was struck, unintentionally doubt- 
less, by the invention of Bessemer. We have not 
yet seen the final result of the competition it has in- 
troduced, but enough is apparent to show that the 

structure of the British government will necessarily 
undergo very serious changes, all tending to the 
transfer of power from those who own the land to 
the commercial, manufacturing,and working classes 
of the people. He thinks itis doubtful whether any 
event in modern times of equal significance has oc- 
curred. Sir Henry Bessemer has certainly been the 
great apostle of democracy, and, although he may 
be inclined to disavow the claim, history will record 
the fact that he has been the most potent factor in 
in the reconstruction of the British constitution 
upon the basis, soon to be reached, of universal suf- 
frage. 

Here are results most far-reaching in their nature, 
all coming from the thinking of asingle man. As 
an instance of the commercial value of education it 
is a capital and striking illustration. 





SHort cuts are not only fashionable, but necessary 
in this busy age when workmen, both of the 
head or hand, are required to turn out in one day 
what would have taken our fathers a week to do. 
Short ways of doing school work are numerous, but 
here is one that beats them all. Mr. Knoflach has 
undertaken to teach six-year-old children to read in 
three weeks. He has succeeded with one little boy, 
and at a public exhibition the child read without 
the slightest hesitation, so that one could see that he 
knew what he was about, and when now and then 
he had to stop at a word, he soon worked it out all 
by himself, showing a wonderful development of his 
powers for self-reliant reasoning. He gave the 
names as well as the sounds of the letters, and his 
enunciation was marked by a surprising distinct- 


ness. To prove that the matter had not been com- 
mitted to memory, he was made to read several 
passages backward, and did so with the greatest 
readiness. And he read print as well as script. 
Some enthusiastic friends of the new ‘‘ system” 
say that this is a wonderful triumph of the art 
of teaching, and do not hesitate to predict that it 
will create a revolution in the field of elementary 
instruction. But let us wait alittle. Until there is 
an entire revolution in the method of writing our 
language there is no hope of any better way of 
learning to read than is found in the word method 
so generally in use. The individual skill of the 
teacher must give the speed. 





THE Church is waking up to the necessity of 
scientific teaching in the Sunday schools. In 
view of this need a conference was held in Boston 
to see what could be done to give better popular 
facilities for the scientific study of the Bible, the 
result of which was that two courses, of ten lectures 
each, on the Old Testament history are to be given, 
beginning October 28; and two courses of ten lectures 
each on the New Testament history are also to be 
given. Professor Harper, of Yale university, will 


fessor William H. Ryder, of Andover theological 
seminary, the first New Testament course. 
There will also be two courses in class work, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New. The Old Testa- 
ment classes will be conducted by Professor Harper. 
The New Testament class, for beginners in the 
Greek Testament, will be in charge of Professor 
Marcus D. Buell, of Boston university. 

This is a sensible move, from which great good 
will surely come. There is nothing in this world 
like organization and method. 





Tue demand for professional labor is one of the 
signs of the times; by this is meant not knowledge 
of a trade, as it is usually understood, but such 
labor as is connected with the art of design in some 
one of its many forms. Those who have a good 
knowledge of drawing, and can apply it practically, 
are sought for. Drawing is as important a subject 
as Arithmetic; it should be taught in all schools. 


a ao 


Ir lower education is free, why should not higher 
education be free also? Why not abolish all 
fees in all schools? It is said that if there was 
no fee there could be no independent choice of 
schools, and that free education is necessarily poor 
in quality. Notatall. Quality in teaching is not 
graded according to the cash paid for it. 
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Ir seems impossible to get out of people’s minds 
the conviction that money and quality are syn- 
onyms. For example, The London Globe says that 
if nursing the sick was better paid many women 
who take to teaching would take to nursing. Good 
service should be well paid for, but if it is not well 
paid for there is no good reason why it should be 
poor. We expect a teacher getting twenty dollars 
a month to do as well as he is able, and we cannot 
expect more of one receiving two hundred. 





PRESIDENT CARTER, of Williams college, is 
probably the only school official in this country 
who holds two liquor licenses. This came about 
in the following way: The town of Williams- 
town authorized the granting of two saloon licenses; 
but, as no saloons were opened, the people began to 
speculate as to the reason, and it was found that 
the president of Williams college had quietly 
bought the two licenses, and tucked them away 
in some safe place in his desk. This, of course, 
makes Williamstown prohibition, until the licenses 
expire, or until President Carter makes up his mind 
to add a little to his somewhat meager salary by 
securing the profits that may come from running two 
saloons. It is not likely that he will grow rich from 
this source, as his temperance principles are some- 
what permanently established. This certainly isa 
new phase of the prohibition problem. 





give both of the Old Testament courses, and Pro-' 


AN American writer in the London Globe has been 
instituting a comparison between the educational systems 
of America and Germany, with results very Suncom- 
plimentary to the former. He claims that the main de- 
fect of teaching in the American schools is that only a 
small proportion—‘‘not more than a fourth”—of the 
teachers have had any professional training for their 
work, The great majority are novices, so far as the art 
of imparting knowledge and drawing out the youthful 
mind is concerned. In Germany, candidates for positions 
in the elementary schools must have the equivalent of 
a normal school training of three years, and must pass 
two stiff examinations besides. What would the Amer- 
ican teacher say to that? Meanwhile, this inexperience 
on the part of the American teacher is further aggravated 
and intensified by the fact that he rarely does stay long 
enough in one situation to get a thorough grasp of the 
system in vogue there. ‘‘ In some quarters the rule is to 
make a change every term.” More than this, in some 
quarters there is no system—no plan of studies—at all. 
In these cases the teacher has to make his own plan, 
and, if he is as inexperienced as most of his fellows, it 
can be imagined what a mess he makes of it. But m 
that respect he 1s probably no worse than many of the 
local boards which have charge of the educational agen- 
cies of their district—boards made up of persons who, 
though their business capacity may be great, have no 
special knowledge of scholastic processes or necessi- 
ties, 

This picture is not remarkably flattering to our pride, 
although we are forced to confess it has init several 
points of evident truth. 





THE London Education is very pessimistic, and so sees 
no sign of even the “near approach of the good time 
when teachers are to be freed from the ceaseless pressure 
of impending examinations.” A deep and dark educa- 
tional fog must have rested over the Education sanctum 
when these words were penned. The fog is not quite so 
thick in New York. Cheer up, London brother, the sun 
shines beyond the clouds. The star is bright in the 
West, if not in the East. 


School well says that ‘‘it is not to the credit of the 
school system of a city like New York, the largest and 
richest on the continent, that it should dismiss an old, 
tried, and faithful public officer without notice, without 
reason, or without recognition of any kind.” If the 
editor of this excellent paper had been ground out 
through a teaching machine he would know that tens of 
thousands of old and tried teachers have been summarily 
dismissed, for no crime except that of long and faithful 
service. 





Dr. E. E. WHITE recently said that he has “‘ watched 
with increasing interest, but not a little disappointment 
for more than thirty years the progress of the schools in 
teaching the art of language.” This is valuable testimony 
against the methods employed during this third of a cen- 
tury. Is it not time tosearch out the cause of this failure 
and adopt different methods? Thirty years is long enough 
for the testing of one way ; let us now have some other, 





MASSACRUSETTS has many juvenile criminals. The 
commissioners of prisons say that last year 2,287 persons 
not more than twenty years of age, including 244 girls 
were committed to the penal and reformatory institutions 
of that state, not counting the two reform schools for 
younger delinquents. The commitments to the above 
institutions of persons between twenty and twenty-five 
during the year, amounted to 5,674, including 663 wo- 
men. It is{a question that educators will have to deal with 
some time—how to prevent youth from becoming crimi- 
nals, and also how to reform them when they are such. 
The new education has profound sympathy for lambs 
astray ! 








THE publication of this little paper has aroused great 
interest among the teachers. It is an eight-page papeT 
issued on the 25th of the month ; price, only 30 cents pet 
year. We send a copy to each of the readers of THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL with this issue. It is destined to be 
popular, for it has everything about current matters that 





it is needful for pupils to know. 
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LfHE OHIO NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 





The above cut represents two of the buildings uf the 
Ohio normal university. They are capacious edifices, 
devoted to recitation rooms, chapel, literary halls, 
libraries and reading rooms, cabinets, physical, chemi- 
cal, and pharmaceutic laboratories, etc. The institution 
has had a phenomenal growth. Founded in 1871 by 
Pres. H. S. Lehr, who is still at its head, it has grown to 
the dimensions of a university whose last annual en- 
rolment was two thousand four hundred and seventy- 
six students. This patronage came from _ twenty- 
six different states and territories, and three for- 
eign countries. The institution comprises ten depart. 
ments: Literary, commercial, engineering, military, 
law, musical, fine art, telegraphic, stenographic, and 
pharmaceutic. The literary department includes five 
courses : University, classical, scientific, teachers’, and 
preparatory. These departments are vigorously sus- 
tained and largely attended. The literary societies are 
the largest in the state. The military department is in 
charge of an officer of the regular army, detailed by the 
secretary of war, and is shown by statistics at Washing- 
ton to be the largest department of the kind in the 
Union. One of the chief peculiarities and attractions 
of the institution is that it is not endowed, but depends 
for success on the energy and enterprise of its board of 
instruction, and the thoroughness of its work. It is free 
from sectarian bias, is pervaded by a healthful moral 
and religious atmosphere, and it furnishes thorough 
educational advantages to students at slight expense. 
It is a genuine product of American institutions and 
conditions. Students are trusted as ladies and gentle- 
men, and granted the largest liberty compatible with 
their own best interests. Its very large patronage is 
indicative of the hopeful fact that multitudes of the 
masses of the people are seeking the higher education. 





SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 





By G. H. Frencu, A.M., Southern Normal University 
of Illinois. 

The object to be attained in the study of science is 
threefold—the knowledge to be obtained, mental drill and 
all that may go with it, and the power and habit of 
observation. 

The amount of our knowledge that is of a scientific 
nature is immense, and it affects us in every department 
of life. The steam engine in its application to all the 
arts of manufacture and transportation ; the applications 
of electricity, so numerous that the whole of the time 
allotted me on this program might be taken up in enumer- 
ation of them ; the science of chemistry in its application 
to our wants, from the cooking and preparation of our 
meals to the manufacture of medicines to cure our dis- 
eases, as well as in many ways ministering to our pleas- 
ures and comforts ; the applications of botany in not only 
adorning our homes with beautiful plants and flowers, 
but in supplying our wants, as well as in generating dis- 
eases that vie with each other in the pain they are capa- 





ble of inflicting on us ; in short, there seems to be nothing 
that touches our existence here that is not in one or more 
ways connected with what is called science. 

Now when we see that very little or no science is 
taught in the lower schools, and that when the pupil gets 
to the high school or the college, the love of nature as 
well as the power of observation have been educated out 
of him, the cry ought to be raised for the sciences to be 
taught in the lower schools. If we add to this the two 
facts that a very large part of the children never reach 
the high school, much less the college, and the other fact 
that education in those sciences relating to ourselves and 
our surroundings prolong the average of human life, the 
case is made still stronger. 

The theory that some studies are disciplinary and some 
are not is in a great measure a thing of the past, it being 
now conceded that it is not so much what is studied as 
how it is studied that produces the best results in devel- 
oping the mind. The study of the natural sciences is 
specially adapted to this end. The first faculty of the 
child to develop is perception, and the study of nature is 
well calculated to aid in its development. Just as soon 
as the child is placed under my care he should have his 
first lesson. He should be encouraged to see every object 
of nature that comes within his way, and to learn all he 
can about it by his own means, and this should be sup- 
plemented by whatever additional facts I can (or think 
best to) add to that which he has gained alone. If chil- 
dren of the lower grades are encouraged to bring to the 
school-room whatever they can find, a pebble, a flower, a 
butterfly, a shell either from some brook or found under 
some old log, or from some distant seashore, these may 
each be made the subject for a talk that will do much 
towards awakening in their young minds a knowledge of 
the many forms of nature, and a desire to know more of 
her ways, With this development of the perception and 
the observation, will come later the ability to classify and 
the power to reason. After the study of the simpler 
forms as found in the first objects brought to the teacher, 
the more complex will justly claim the attention, in 
which the child may be almost led to see without telling 
him the homologies of the wing of a bird, the fore leg of 
a cat or dog, and hisown arm. These elements in classi- 
fication will naturally lead to others, till the child is able 
to grasp many of the problems of nature. It will be seen 
here that mental discipline and the power of observation 
must go hand in hand in such a system of teaching. 

The child should learn to see those features of structure 
of animals and plants that adapt them to their surround- 
ings ; such, for instance, as why birds have wings, fishes 
fins, and from that to the more complex, as the mamma- 
lian character of the whale, though so fish-like in its 
appearance. All of these not only discipline the mind in 
developing the perception, reason, and judgment, but 
teach the child to observe. 

Before closing this part of my subject I want to quote 
a paragraph of William North Rice. He gives this inter- 
esting leaf from his experience ; 

‘Some years ago I had the pleasure of a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance with a boy who, in his third sum- 
mer, became very much interested in flowers, or, as he 





called them, for at this time his 
language, besides being very scanty in vo- 
cabulary, presented some marked dialectic 
peculiarities. Having obtained some speci- 
mens of the tawny day-lily, he noticed the 
long, slender bodies in the middle of the 
flower, and asked his mother what they were. 
It seemed almost absurd to be teaching 
botany to a baby hardly more than two 
years old; large 
faith in the general principle that the best 
way to answer a child's question is to tell the 
truth, told him that the things he had found 
were the stamens and pistil. Of course the 
baby did not know much about the objects 
which he examined. It was not time for this 
brain to be disturbed with matters of morph- 
It was not time for 
him to learn that the stamens and pistils are 
peculiarly modified leaves, or that they are 
respectively the male and female organs of 


‘ sowers,’ 


but his mother, having 


ology and physiology. 


reproduction. 
that summer in looking for the stamens and 
pistils in various flowers, and in that simple 


But his eyes were often busy 


manner of observation he succeeded quite as 
well as some college juniors I have seen. 
Anti when, in after years, the time came for 
him to take up the study of botany more 
systematically, the objects of his study were 
to him not dim and unreal phantoms, but 
familiar friends.” 

I heartily approve of the ‘‘ Agassiz Association ” as an 
aid in science teaching. In any of our graded schools it 
would seem there might be boys enough interested in the 
subject to form a branch of the association, or ** chapter” 
as itis called. All branches of natural history are taken 
up and studied in whatever order the members choose, 
but always in the spirit and manner of true investiga- 
tion. 
books obtained as aids in the work. 


formed, and 
The plan provides 
for weekly meetings for work, and monthly meetings for 
papers giving results of such work. Such a course, it ig 
obvious, must be both interesting and profitable. It is 
not merely an association for boys, but has in its mem- 
bership some of the most prominent scientists of. our 
country. 


Collections are made, museums are 
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HOW LONG ? 
By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 

About twenty years ago, the Language Hobby struck 
the schools of this country and it struck them ‘“ bad.” 
It is still afflicting them, and whether the children will 
yet pull through it all and escape mental paralysis, is 
one of the questions no one can answer. 

In the old medical books of this country fevers were 
classified under distinct names, such as bilious, intermit- 
tent, congestive, and typhoid. Then there were modified 
forms, not severe but annoying,—‘ ague and ague- 
shakes.” Now, the practitioners, the big pill doctors, the 
little pill doctors, and the bread pill doctors, one and all 
call all fevers malaria, and there is no Jaw this side of 
Thibet to prevent it. 

The same latitude is conceded, or rather assumed, by 
those who have essayed to direct much of the so-called 
‘‘Language Work” in the primary and intermediate 
grades of our schools, Without at present going into a 
minute examination of any system, I will ask any one 
who has taken the time to look carefully through some 
of the works on language teaching, how many of these 
are founded upon rational principles, either expressed or 
implied ? While I do not condemn all I have read ina 
wholesale manner,—for there is some good in all—yet, 
with rare exceptions, the schemes presented, the models 
to be filled up, neither develop thought nor the expres- 
sion of thought. A child during all his earlier years, is 
busy collecting words. This proposition will be agreed 
to by all persons who have watched children enlarge 
their vocabularies, or who will reflect seriously upon 
their own attainments. Of course, in later years, when 
the ‘study of languages is entered upon for literary or 
philological purposes, the student adds rapidly to his 
word capital. 

But the language books, as they are usually laid out, 
cramp and confine the child to the use of the same word, 
under the same conditions, toan alarming extent. I will 
illustrate : 

1. John has a ball. 

2. Mary hasa doll. 

%. Charles has an apple, 

4. A cat has a} tail. 

5. A dog has a tail, 
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6. A pig has a head. 

7. George has a bat. 

A boy seven years old was asked to write a telling sen- 
tence about each of these objects and the above is what 
scintillated from his thinker. It tells its own story as 
well as his story, too. After the youngster used ‘‘ has” 
once, will any language fiend, please tell what additional 
benefit can be derived from using it a half-dozen or a 
half-hundred times immediately in the same construc- 
tion, There is so much of the language work that 
amounts to nothing, and it is carried so far, that it 
benumbs and deadens all intellectual activity. Suppose 
a little child Sis required to spell ‘‘ boy ” six hundred 
times, where is the benefit to him in the 599 extra spell- 
ings? When he has learned the word once—is that not 
sufficient? For fear some may think I am overstating 
the facts, I make the following extract from a last year’s 
almanac now on the desk :— 

1. A bird has a head. 

2. A bird has a body. 

8. A bird has wings. 

4. A bird has two feet. 

5. A bird has toes. 

The generalization from these inferential sentences 
would run thus:—A bird has a head, body, wings, legs, 
feet, and toes. 

The description tells more by what it does not express 
than by what it asserts, and leaves a much wider field 
for theplay of theimagination. The bird may be either 
large or small, young or old, picked or unpicked, of this 
kind or that, dead or alive, tame or wild, etc., etc., but 
the five sentences add nothing to what the child already 
knows. But the story stops short. It is not even 
interesting, and yet little children are put to this work 
for months and possibly for years, dull as itis. With 
such instruction, is it any wonder that children pass 
through the schools unable to use the language properly 
after all the eternal drill they have had? 

I imagine that men and women now living can be 
found, who can use the English Language with consid- 
erable success, and yet in all their childhood days, they 
never sat for hours building sentences after a specific 
pattern. Architects model houses after plans, and it is 
barely possible that the same idea has found a lodgment 
in the craniums of some of our teachers, and there pet- 
rified. This is the most charitable view to take, and 
charity covers a multitude of mistakes, even in language 
teaching. It is high time that methods and devices in 
language should be put on the stand to give a good ac- 
count for their further tolerance. 

Systems are to be measured by what they do for the 
pupils, and what the pupils are able to do for themselves, 





GENERAL GRANTS WORDS ON EDUCATION. 


‘* Now, the centennial year of our national existence, I 
believe, is a good time to begin the work of strengthen- 
ing the foundation of the structure commenced by our 
patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexing- 
ton. Let us all labor to aid all needful guarantees for 
the security of free thought, free speech, a free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated to the support of any sec- 
tarian schools. Resolve that neither the state nor nation, 
nor both combined, shall support institutions of learning 
other than those sufficient to afford to every child grow- 
ing up in the land the opportunity of a good common 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or 
atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church, and the private school, sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. Keep the 
church and the state forever separate. With these safe- 
guards I believe the battles which created the army of 
the Tennessee will not have been fought in vain.” 

Explanatory of this he wrote Jan. 4, 1876, “I may 
have expressed my views imperfectly. My idea is this: 

“That the state or, nation, or both combined, shall 
furnish to every child growing up in the land the means 
of acquiring a good commun school education. Such is 
my idea, and such I intended to have said. I feel no hos- 
tility to free education going as high as the state or 
national, government feels able to provide, protecting, 
however, every child in the privilege of a common school 
education before public means are appropriated to a 
higher education for the few.” 





THE teacher or principal who has to bring outside 
assistance into his class-room in order to assist in govern- 
ing his pupils confesses an inexcusable weakness, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Oct. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Oct, 25.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
Nov. 1.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Nov. 8.~EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
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HEALTH HINTS. 





The teacher should give frequent talks about the care 
of the body, neatness in dress and person, choice of food, 
sleep, and everything that pertains to the pupil’s self. 

BaTHING.—The time for the cold bath is immediately 
after rising. The body is warm, and can bear cold 
water better then than at any other time. The nerves need 
bracing, and if the system is strong enough to resist the 
shock, cold water is best ; if not it is wiser to use tepid 
water. There should be a prompt reaction after a cold 
bath. The surface of the skin being chilled by cold 
water, the blood rushes to the heart and other vital 
organs making them work more vigorously than usual, 
then coming back to the skin, warms and stimulates it. 
This reaction is what makes cold baths healthy. A bath 
should never be taken immediately before or after a 
meal, as it interferes with digestion. 

CLOTHING.— Winter clothing should be warm, to expel 
the cold and retain the heat of the body. In summer, 
clothing should be chosen that will not absorb the heat 
of the sun, while it should allow the heat to pass from 
the body. Linen is a good conductor of heat, and is 
pleasant forsummer wear. Cotton is warmer thanlinen, 
and is abetter protection against sudden changes. 
Woolen is better than either, for wear in our changeable 
climate, 

CARE OF THE FEET.—The feet should be kept dry and 
warm, and bathed very frequently. Shoes should be 
plenty large, otherwise they will pinch the feet and 
cause corns, and bunions, and ingrowing nails. The 
teacher should teach the children that a broad-soled, 
low-heeled shoe is preferable to a narrow French heeled 
shoe, both as a matter of good taste and comfort. The 
boots should be kept blacked and buttons sewed on. 
Nothing shows more than carelessness about the feet. 

CARE OF THE Hanps.—The hands should receive care- 
ful attention. No child should be tolerated in school 
with grimy hands. If they are sent from home with 
dirty hands there should be washing appliances at the 
school-house. The teacher should see that the nails are 
kept clean, and in cases where the skin has grown down 
around the root of the nail, she should tell her pupils 
that the white half moon is intended to be seen. She 
should tell them to push the skin away with a towel 
till this part shows. Many children have a habit of bit- 
ing the nails, and the teacher should not allow this form 
of cannibalism. If the pupils have warts, they may be 
cured by a few applications of nitric acid. Caution 
must be used to keep it from touching the surrounding 
skin. 

THE TEETH.—The teacher should lay particular stress 
upon the care of the teeth, so that the children will 
no more neglect brushing their teeth than washing their 
faces. The teeth should be brushed after each meal, if 
possible, but at least once a day in tepid water, and 
two or three times a week soap or powdered chalk 
should be used. It is best to be wary of tooth powders 
and pastes; these bring business to the dentist. Ex- 
tremes of heat and cold should be avoided; they are very 
injurious to the enamel. 





SOUND BODIES. 





‘* Are their spines straight and sound?” This was the 
question asked a teacher who had said she had forty 
pupils and all were orderly. Itstartled her. Itis worth 
while to look over the school-room. How many of the 
children sink in at the shoulders. Notice the wrinkles 
in the coat or dress because they stoop forward. 

The life is more than meat ; the health of the body is 
worth more than the facts they will learn about Africa. 
Do your pupils sit erect? How do they walk? Have 
they an easy, springing step, or aslouching gait? How 
do they breathe? Are they nearsighted? Do they take 
proper exercise? Are they snuffling with co'ds they 
might cure? The usual excuse offered if bodily exer- 
cise is recommended for pupils, is that there is no time, 
[t has been proved over and over that teachers who em- 
ploy gymnastic exercises in their schools have better and 
brighter pupils than those who do not. A few well 
planned exercises will interest, benefit, and bring large 
results. ‘‘ The free gymnastics,” or those without appa- 
ratus, are best adapted to the school-room. But the 





‘eacher must know how to select and employ them. 

But, anyway, the teacher can get his pupils to sit 
and stand straight ; here is one means of doing it. Call 
up one pupil and let him stand with his toes, his hips,and 
his chest pressed against a door if no post is at hand 
The teacher will call attention to the position, and then 
try another pupil. 

In this way pupils who are bent over will get an idea 
of the correct position. This position is quite different 
from that usually taken by those who attempt to “sit 
straight.” 

The chest must be expanded ; in the lungs is the 
‘* breath of life;” we live by our lungs. Pupils are apt 
to have contracted chests, and this must be corrected. 

Have twelve pupils stand four feet apart, arms by the 
side, and heels close together, toes turned out. Then let 
all inhale a full breath and exhale it slowly. While this 
is being done the teacher should show that the shoulders 
go back and the chest comes out. After five breaths, 
dismiss and call up twelve more. If attention is paid to 
this it will be found that the pupils will do this as an ex- 
ercise on their way home. 

WALKING.—Very few walk well, and the children of 
the country schools walk worse than those of city 
schools—because there is some attention paid in the latter 
to walking. The first thing is the correct position ; this 
is the erect position. Gain this by standing with toes, 
hips, and chest pressed to the wall (a door or a post will 
answer) ; then in this position let a pupil walk across the 
floor. The foot must be taken up with elasticity, not 
with heaviness. When one pupil has tried, bring up 
another. 





+ 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 





There is a tendency on the part of many teachers dur- 
ing the conducting of class-exercises in gymnastics, to 
make prominent the “display” side of the work at the 
expense of attention to the establishment of a correct 
physical development. We frequently see pupils put 
through a variety of motions that are of little or no use 
other than that of affording to the spectator pleasure, 
and this in the face of pronounced cases in the class de 
manding immediate and heroic treatment in the way of 
physical improvement. 

The teacher of physical training in any class that has 
not had the advantage of continued training in physical 
culture, will find through an inspection of his class that 
there are several prominent faults needing correction. 
lf wise he will attack these faults one atatime. If he 
has a department of 400 in charge, he need not be sur- 
prised to find that 350 of these stoop, either in sitting or 
in walking, and probably in both positions. As this fault 
is so destructive to the health and to the appearance of 
the pupil, the teacher should attack it at once, and with 
vigor. 

It is somewhat of a reflection on our school-methods 
that this stoop of shoulders and body is, in the main, pro- 
duced during the time that the pupil isin school. But 
then business men tell me every now and then, that 
they spend no little time in teaching boys and girls, that 
come to them from our schools, to do things in ways 
different from which they have been taught. 

Study your boys and girls as they sit in theclass-room, 
and you willsoon get your eyes open to the fact that 
curved spines are being manufactured under your charge 
by the wholesale, day after day. Will it not be well for 
you to look into this matter and apply a corrective at 
once? You will notice that many of the pupils, especial- 
ly the boys, have a habit of “‘ sliding down” under the 
seats. While occupying this position the shoulders 
strike the back of the seat, the body rests upon the ex- 
treme front of the seat, the legs—sometimes crossed and 
sometimes spread wide apart—are thrust far out beneath 
the next desk, and the head is poised nearly in a perpen- 
dicular line. It isan easy position. Pupils frequently 
assume it during the time that the teacher is engaged in 
the presentation of a dry subject in a dull and uninter- 
esting way. Every aspect of the position betokens men- 
tal torpor on the part of the pupil. I have seen teachers 
rise from a protracted holding of this position and pro- 
ceed to the introduction of physical exercises that were 
said to be excellent for the straightening out of curved 
spines. 

The maintenance of this position, for any length of 
time each day for a succession cf weeks, produces the 
most disastrous results upon the flexible vertebral col- 
umn of the subject. You see how this is. The body 
sugs in taking the position, and frequent repetition 
makes the curvature pronounced. 

You must stop this sliding down under the seat on the 





part of the pupil, or exercises tending to straighten the 
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body will go for naught. How will you correct it? I 
have always thought that the first thing necessary to the 
correction of a fault was the recognition of the fault on 
the part of the one committing it. You must get your 
pupils to see that they are doing wrong before you can 
hope to do much in the way of correcting this bad habit. 

Notice your pupils during the time you are givinga 
dictation exercise. See if the class sways, with one im- 
pulse, forward to the work of writing the sentence given, 
and sits during the time of writing in acramped position 
over the work. Here is another fruitful cause of produc- 
ing round shoulders. This must be corrected. The 
body should not move during the writing of the sen- 
tence. ‘There is a slight inclination of the head from the 
position of hstening to that of writing as the eyes are 
cast downward to the work, but no movement of the 
body is necessary nor allowable. 

There are several other causes tending to make crooked 
spines, that any teacher by careful study may find pro- 
ducing detrimental effects from day to day in his class- 
room, but the two I have mentioned are the ones most 
potent in their results. 

How shall we treat these cases? First make the child 
see that there isan abnormal body to be treated. Let 
him know that you can do nothing toward its correction 
without his aid. Explain to him what steps you propose 
to take and the results that are sure to follow by this 
course. Cull ou: all that need this one line of treatment 
and see that they follow implicitly the directiuns that 
you give. The rest of the class may take the exercises 
with these pupils, but you care but little for the result 
there. The training will do them no hurt. I think it a 
good idea to give these exercises in sets of two or three 
minutes duration. Below is given a set that you will 
fiad very beneficial in taking the stoop out of the 
shoulders of your pupils. 

Ser A. 

1. Stand erect—heels together—toes well apart—hands 
at side with palms outward and little fingers resting 
against side closely—head up—chin well up—eyes look- 
ing straight forward and about 30° upward from hori- 
zontal line. Hold this position through 16 counts. 

(While the pupils are holding this position give them 
inlivicual attention to see that each one is implicitly 
following directions. Itis pitiful to see pupils attempt 
to take this easy posture sometimes. It is positively 
painful for some of them to assume it.) 

2. Bring arms to extended level—body, head, and feet, 
as before—palms u,—turn palms slowly backward as far 
as possible—hold through 8 counts. 

(See that the pupils are trained to bring their arms to 
the level at once and in good form. Few pupils can du 
this at call without much training. Some will get them 
too high, others too low. See that they keep them level 
during the counts, As the palms go back there is a ten- 
dency to depress or elevate the arms.) 

3. Arm; to level—palms up—head and feet as before. 
Wich chin as before, carry the arms through 8 counts as 
far back as possible, without bringing them from the 
level position. Carry back by easy stages—hold when 
back through 8 counts, and then bring forward slowly 
through 8 counts. (This is anexcellent movement if you 
are careful to see that the pupil has the head well ele- 
vated and that he keeps the arms level throughout.) 

4. Clasp hands back of head—feet as before—knees un- 
bent. Extend arims to a positioa at right angles with 
the body—keep head well up—carry boJy well back 
through eight counts—return through eight counts. (See 
that the knees are not bent in this movement.) 

5. Head erect—feet as before—extend arms on a level 
forward —bring fore-arm up to form right angles with 
upper arm—fists tightly clenched—thrust arms strongly 
backward as far as possiole—keep head well up—holu 
back through eight counts. 





-e- 


AN ATIRACTiVE SCHOUL-RUOM. 





! noticed a line of boys marching down a department 
the other day. Every boy waiked with a manly car- 
riage and in perfect step to the music of the piano. 
Eaca one was neatly dressed, had a clean face, clean 
hands, and well-kept hair. There was not one boy in 
the line whose shoes were not nicely blacked. There 
were Irish, French, German, and American boys in that 
line, 

Afverwards, in passing through the room from which 
they came, I found everything as neat as wax. I looked 
upon the room as an attractive place for children or 
adults, The teacher of tais class is dviag a good work, 
Sae is traiaing the boys and girls of her class to a 
respect for themselves and their surroundings, J] do pot 





know anything about her methods of teaching arithme- 
tic. Perhaps they may not be very good, but I am sure 
that the parents of her pupils consider the regard of per- 
sonal appearance, that the children are gaining under 
her instruction, of more importance than the acquiring 
of a facility in the art of extracting the square root to 
seven décimal places. G. 





STUDYING CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The teaching of civil government is a branch of school 
work that is too much neglected. It can be made simple 
encugh to meet the understanding of very young pupils, 
and it can never be too early to instruct children about 
a matter of such vital importance. Why should they 
learn the length of the Brahmapootra, and the height of 
Mt. Ararat, and remain ignorant of the laws of their 
own country and how they are made? This is an ex- 
cellent way, too, to encourage the growth of patriotism, 
something in which this generation seems lamentably 
deficient. 

Of course the child has learned something about gov- 
ernment at school. There he learns that he must obey 
rules, and that he and each ore of his fellow-students 
may not bea “law unto himself.” From the school- 
room one naturally goes tothe school district, the town 
ship, county, state, and country. The teacher should 
explain the need of some furm of goverment. We need 
sume authority to defend us against other countries, to 
protect us and our property, to coin money, to provide 
for education, to collect taxes, to pay the expenses of 
officers and to decide disputes, to provide a quarantine, 
to take care of roads, to survey land, etc. 

There are sixty millions of people in this country, and 
if every man had a right to demand that things should 
be done, to suit himself, what confusion would exist ! 

The government has arranged affairs so that we have 
no trouble of this kind. Things are done to suit the ma- 
jority of the people. 

Suppose each of seven boys wanted to doa thiog in a 
different way, of course, it would be simply impossible. 
But if four of them agree to do it one way, the matter 
is easily settled. This is the way our government is 
carried on. 

but most people are not trained to think, about such 
matters, so it is better to let a few trained thinkers act 
for the mass of people. The people choose some one to 
represent them. If the person chosen is not satisfactory, 
he will not be chosen again. Consequently, he will do 
his best to suit the people who chose him. 

But unlimited rule by majority would make the mi- 
nority mere slaves. So the constitution (which we will 
learn more about by and by) protects them. They can 
do nothing unless allowed to do so by the constitution. 

There are three departments of government, and they 
have pretty long and hard names, but they are not so 
hard when we understand them. 

Legislative = making laws. 

Executive = carrying out laws. 

Judicial = giving justice. 

We will study the legislative first : 

The first lessons in government should be Jocal, begin- 
ning at the smallest division, the school district. This 
first lesson should be prefaced by a little talk about the 
origin of public schools. 

Tell the pupils that our country was settled by Eng- 
lishmen who were used to seeing the church supported 
by taxation. So the church was a part of the govern- 
ment. The minister was often the school-teacher. After 
a time the church was separated from the government, 
but the schcol was not. Schools are now supported by a 
state fund or by a tax on the people of the district. The 
school business is in the hands of a local board of offi- 
cers who vute for taxes, hire teachers, adopt text-books, 
settle on courses of study, fix the wages of the teacher, 
and make rules for governing the school. The state 
makes some general laws, but it leaves much to the local 
board. 

A great deal of money passes through the hands of 
school officers, and those who have charge of the money 
have to give bonds to secure the tax-payers against Joss. 
The treasurer of each school district must answer for 
the money he takes in. He cannot pay out any unless 
so ordered by the president or secretary, and this order 
must be carefully kept. 

There are other duties that sometimes belong to the 
board; one of these is the examination of teachers. 
This is oftener done by a county officer, called a schvol 
commissioner. 

Sometimes a teacher has a certificate given by the 








state superintendent, which allows him to teach any- 


where in that state. Some certificates are first grade, 
some second, some third. 

We will now suppose that the teacher by simple con- 
versations has taught much that we have gone over. 
The next thing is to apply this knowledge, and set the 
pupils to find out who holds the offices in their school 
district. It is best not to tell them. Let them inquire. 
A few of the questions given below, or similar ones, 
should be asked every day. 

Why do we have a government? 

Name some of the things our government does. 
kind is it? Name some other kinds. What government 
has England? Russia? France? Persia? How many 
people in this country? Can each person have a voice 
in the government? Why not? What is meant bya 
majority’ Can these law-makers make any law they 
wish? Why not? How many departments of govern- 
ment’ Name them. What is the meaning of each? 
Which one do we study first ? 

Do we have a school board in this town ? 
officers are there? What are their names’ Who is 
president? Who is secretary? What does each one do? 
Who is treasurer? Has he a right tospend the money to 
mend the road? To build a church? What must be 
done before he can pay out money? Where does my 
salary come from? Can the treasurer pay me what he 
pleases? How often do I receive my pay?’ Can any- 
body teach? What is a certificate? Who gives it? How 
many kinds arethere? For how long is each kind good ? 
What is a commissioner? A state superintendent? 
Can the trustees turn me out? Can the doctor? Can 
the druggist hire me? How long do the trustees serve ? 
When is the next election of school officers ¢ 

In this way the whole field can be gone over, and 
much interest excited. This isstudying something real ; 
the pupils know the men who make the school board. 
From theschool district itis only a step to the town, and 
this subject should be taken up next. 





What 


How many 
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LITTLE PEOPLE ELSEWHERE. 

A little judicious work on the part of the teacher will 
inspire a class with a desire to know more of the boys 
and girls of other nations than they can learn from the 
ordinary books used in the class-room, 

Not long since, while pouring over a batch of illus- 
trated papers, I formed a plan of making available for 
class use some cf the suggestive pictures of people, 
homes, dresses, toys, etc., etc., that were so plenteously 
scattered over the pages. 

l started by labeling some large envelopes with the 
names of different nations, and beginning anew, I cut 
out all the illustrations bearing on the subject, along 
with such reading matter as I could utilize. 

Next, Ispread my plan before my class. You do not 
know what a power a class is if bent on doing good or 
ill. The class responded to a pupil, and a flood of inter- 
esting material began to pour in. It was necessary to 
arrange and systematize the work, and a boy and a girl 
were named by the class to attend to this important 
work. 

Russia was the first country brought under fire. One 
of Shepard's scrap-books was taken and used to arrange 
the illustrations and articles in. One page was given 
»ver to “* The People of Russia,” and under this head was 
arranged all the matter bearing upon the appearance, 
habits, dress, customs, etc , of the Russian. of all classes, 
Many of the articles and illustrations were furnished by 
the pupils for this paze. Then came a page devoted to 
** Amusements of the Russians,” contributed mainly by 
the teacher. ‘* Russian Schools” took up another page 
of the scrap-book, and this page was one of the most 
interesting of all. 

In the mass of material that was turned over to me by 
the pupils were many illustrations and articles that had 
to do with the productions, climate, history, rivers, 
mountains, and lakes of the country. 

One can readily see how this matter could be utilized 
by the teacher that is not afraid of the work,and has the 
welfare of pupils at heart. 





-- 


PROPOSE a question for a certain day, as, ‘‘ What do you 
know about the boys and girls of Sweden?” Now there 
may be a Swedish family in your district. Some will 
‘interview ” them and then report the result. Then fix 
on Hungary for the next and all prepare to report what 
they know—even the youngest. Let the teacher not 
forget to call on them himself. Suppose nothing can be 
found out. Let it lie over for a month and correspon 
dence be started. But keep curiously alive, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 











HENRY M. STANLEY, 





FIRST PUPIL. 


Perhaps no man is more talked of to-day than Henry 
M. Stanley, who has told us more about the dark conti- 
nent of Africathan any other explorer. Very little is 
known of his boyhood. He was born at Denbigh in 
Wales, 1840, and is therefore fifty years old. His name 
was John Rowlands, and his parents were in very desti- 
tute circumstances. When a young boy he went as 
cabin boy on a ship sailing for New Orleans. While 
there he met a rich merchant, who took a fancy to him 
and adopted him, giving the boy his own name, Henry 
M. Stanley. 

SECOND PUPIL. 

But the wealthy merchant lost his property and died 
poor, so the young man had to shift for himself. He 
became a reporter for the New York Herald, and at once 
showed a decided aptness for the work. During the 
Civil war he had been forced into the Confederate army, 
but his sympathies were with the other side, and at last 
he succeeded in getting into the Union lines where he 
remained until the close of the war. After this he went 
to Crete as correspondent for the Herald, 


THIRD PUPIL. 


In 1869, Mr. James Gordon Bennett of the Herald sent 
him to Central Africa to find Livingstone. His orders 
were: ‘‘ Act according to your own plans, and do what 
you think best, but find Livingstone.” 


FOURTH PUPIL, 


At this time Livingstone was exploring the source of 
the Nile. For more than a year nothing had been heard 
,from him, and the English government feared that he 
was in captivity or suffering for supplies. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


When Stanley started on his search for Livingstone he 
went at once to the island of Zanzibar, and after collect- 
ing supplies, crossed to the mainland taking nearly 
two hundred men with him. 

SIXTH PUPIL. 

It was a terrible journey through jungles and swamps, 
and over deseits, with the burning sun pouring down on 
him. Some of his men died, and some deserted him, 
and sometimes he suffered for food and water. Still, he 
kept on,. and after a journey of two hundred and thirty- 
six days, he reached Ujiji, a place on the great Tangan- 
yika lake, where he found Livingstone. The story of the 
meeting is best told in Stanley’s own words : 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 

‘‘T pushed back the crowds, and, passing from the 
rear, walked down a living avenue of people, until I 
came in front of the semicircle of Arabs, in front of 
which stood the white man with a gray beard. As I 
advanced slowly toward him I noticed that he was pale, 
had a gray beard, wore a bluish cap with a faded gold 
band around it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat and gray 


tweed trowsers. I would have run toward him, only I 
was a coward in presence of such a mob; would have 
embraced him, only he being an Englishman, I did not 
know how he would receive it; so I did what cowardice 
and false pride suggested was the best thing—walked 
deliberately toward him, took off my hat, and said, 
‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, with a 
kind smile, lifting his cap, and we grasped hands. I 
then said, ‘I thank God, doctor, that I have been per- 
mitted to see you.’ He replied, ‘I feel thankful that I 
am here to welcome you.’” 


EIGHTH PUPIL. 


Mr. Stanley returned home for a while, but he soon 
went back to Africa to make further explorations. 
After a four years’ stay he went to America, intending to 
rest and write a book describing his strange experiences. 
But again he was summoned, this time to the rescue of 
Emin Pasha, who was governor of a province on the 
White Nile. He was expecting an attack from the Arab 
Mahdi, and the governments of England and Belgium 
wished Stanley to go to his relief. When he reached 
Emin, Stanley found him undecided whether to leave 
his post or not, but he finally accepted Stanley’s escort 
to the coast. 


NINTH PUPIL. 


The rescue of Emin was not all that Stanley accomp- 
lished during his last visit to Africa. Among other dis- 
coveries, he determined that the southern source of the 
White Nile is in a lake lately discovered, called Albert 
Edward. His work is of the greatest importance, and it 
is hoped that, as a result of his labor and that of Living- 
stone, civilized states will soon be established in Central 
Africa, and the slave trade abolished. 


TENTH PUPIL. 

Mr. Stanley always gives full credit to his comrades ; 
he never fails to mention their bravery, their faithful- 
ness, the manly way in which they have faced dangers, 
and the fortitude with which they have endured hard- 
ships. Always determined and sure of himself, he 
seems, like Livingstone and Gordon, to have been con- 
trolled and sustained by an ever-present, reverent, trust- 
ful faith in God. 





} MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 





Nov. 10.—‘‘ JOAQUIN” MILLER, b. 1841. 
Nov. 11.—THomas BAILEY ALDRICH, b. 1836. 
Nov. 13.—RoBERT LovIs STEVENSON, b. 1850, 
Nov. 29.—Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, b. 1554, 


Nov. 29.—Lovisa ALCOTT, b. 1833. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
ailow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 

Cincinnatus Heine Miller, betier known as “‘ Joaquin” 
Miller, was born in Indiana. His parents moved to the 
Pacific coast when he was ten years old, and a few years 
was spent ona farm. For fifteen years he led an adven- 
turous life among miners and Indians, but after a while 
studied law and became a county judge. In 1870 he 
went to London, where he published ‘“‘ Songs of the 
Sierras.” The “‘songs” were well received, and he be- 
came the lion of literary circles. This volume was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Songs of the Sunlands,” and ‘‘ The Ship of 
the Desert.” Perhaps ‘‘ Burns and Byron” is the best of 
his shorter poems. 





Robert Louis Stevenson is a popular author, of Scottish 
birth. His father was the distinguished Thomas Steven- 
son, famous for his invention for illuminating light- 
houses. He intended his son to follow his profession, 
but Robert cared nothing for engineering, and deter- 
mined to follow literature. His ‘‘ Treasure Islan 
delightful book, and one of his best known works. 
is a great traveler, and is at present living in Samoa. 


He 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich is a well known poet, novelist, 
and journalist. He was brought up in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and his “Story of a Kad Boy” is really an 
autobiography. He had a decided literary turn when a 
mere boy, and when only eighteen wrote ‘‘ Baby Bell,” 
one of his best poems. He began his regular literary 
work on the Home Journal of New York, and was after- 
ward connected with the New York Evening Mirror and 
the Saturday Press. For a number of years he was 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and very recently re- 
signed the position. Fourteen volumes bear his name, 





"isa h 


and among them are novels, poems, and travels, al] of 
them favorites with lovers of good books, 





Sir Philip Sidney was an English statesman, soldier, 
author, and traveler. Aswas the custom for all young 
men of rank, he traveled on the continent, and returned 
home the most accomplished gentleman of his time. 
As a courtier he wasa great success, and he was a favor- 
ite with Queen Elizabeth, who called him ‘“‘ the jewel of 
her dominions.”’ For a while he retired from court, and 
wrote his ‘‘ Arcadia.” Although this is a fantastic pro- 
duction, it is well worth reading. He is also the author 
of ‘‘ The Defence of Poesie” and some exquisite sonnets, 
His name is immortalized by his generous action while 
he lay mortally wounded on the field of Zutphen. Being 
very thirsty, a bottle of water was handed him to drink. 
But teuched by the wistful look of a wounded soldier 
who lay near him, he gave him the water, saying, 
‘* Take it, thy necessity is greater than mine.” 





Louisa Alcott, a popular writer of stories, was born 
at Germantown, Pa. She began to teach school while 
very young, but like her heroine, ‘‘ Jo,” she was am- 
bitious to become an author. During the Civil war she 
was a nurse, and “‘ Hospital Sketches’’ was the outcome 
of her experience. While still very young, she wrote 
‘Little Women,” a book that is dear to all childish 
hearts, while older people find it entertaining. Much of 
the story is taken from her own experience or that of 
her sisters. ‘‘ Little Men,” ‘‘ Eight Cousins,’’ ‘ Rose in 
Bloom,” ‘* Under the Lilacs,” ‘‘Jo’s Boys,” are some 
more of her delightful books, 





STORIES OF FAMOUS BOYS. 





The poet Whittier began to rhyme almost as soon as 
he learned to read, but he told no one but his older sister 
about his gift. He wrote in the barn or the attic, when- 
ever he could hide away. His father thought he was 
wasting his time ; and might turn his attention to some- 
thing that would pay better. But his sister had faith in 
the young poet, and unknown to him she sent one of his 
poems to the village paper. Whittier was working with 
his father on a stone wall by the roadside, when the 
carrier rode by and flung a copy of the paper to him. 
His eyes fell upon some of his own verses, called ‘ The 
Exile’s Departure.” Below the poem was a note from 
the editor, requesting more poems from the same au- 
thor. The editor was Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and he and 
Whittier soon became the best of friends. 

Longfellow’s first poem was not received so kindly as 
Whittier’s. It was called the ‘‘ Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” 
and was the story of a fight with Indians. He slipped 
the manuscript into the letter box, and stood for hours 
outside the newspaper office, wondering what would be 
the fate of his poem. It appeared next day, and the 
boy thought it beautiful. Buta cruel blow awaited him. 
That evening he heard a gentleman say, ‘‘Did you see 
that piece of poetry in to-day’s paper? Very stiff; 
moreover, it is all borrowed, every word of it.” Henry 
cried himself to sleep that night. He never forgot the 
words, and all his life he was particularly kind to young 
and struggling authors. ; 

Frank R. Stockton, when a boy, lived on a farm in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. One of the rooms of the 
farmhouse was called the “ gun-room,” and here Frank 
found on old gun without a lock, which had been put 
away as useless. He thought he could repair it, and he 
took it into the garden, carrying a hammer with him. 
Putting a percussion-cap on the nipple, he struck the 
cap with the hammer he had brought with him. Before 
the blow, he had aimed at one of his neighbor’s chickens, 
and as the gun went off, three of the chickens dropped. 
The operation was not a complete success, however, for 
the cap flew up and struck the young marksman in the 
eye, nearly putting it out. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a little boy he borrowed 
a copy of a“ Life of Washington.” As he read the book 

e to wonder if there was not some great place in 
the world for him to fill. Soon after,when he was playing 
with some companions and making considerable noise, 
an old woman asked him, ‘‘ Now, Abe, what on earth 
will you ever be good for if you keep a-goin’ on in this 
way?” Abe thought a moment, then replied, ‘‘ Well, ! 
reckon I’m _— to be president of the United States 
one of these duys.” 

When Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a boy he went 
to school to a stout old lady, called Dame Prentiss. She 
always held a long willow rod, with which she reminded 
the children of their duty, for it reached across the room. 
Sometimes, in an extreme case she made use of a ferule, 
and once when young, Oliver was caught whittling his 
desk, the dame ‘brought the ferule down on his hand 
with all her strength. The result was startling ; it fell 
into pieces, and so he escaped a whippi at time. 
When older he went to school at the Philips academy 
at Andover, where he was very homesick. 
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OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT Events, DISCOVERIES, Ervu. 
z 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

OcToBER 7.—The Belgian minister of agriculture and public 
works mobbed at Brussels.—Cholera at Barcelona. 

OcToBER 8.—The City of New York beats the Teutonic on the 
western trip by about an hour.—President Harrison reviews his 
old brigade at Galesburg, Il. 

OcToBER 9.—Gen. Barrundia’s son-in-law asks damages from 
the United States. 

OcroBER 10.—Justice Miller, of the United States supreme 
court, stricken with paralysis.—Over one hundred cannon to be 
made for United States torts. 

OcToBER 11.—Dillon and O’Brien sail for America.—Lot Flan- 
nery, the sculptor, completes an equestrian statue of Gen. John 
A. Logan.—An effort making to expel ex-King Milan from Servia. 

OctToBeR 12.—Grand Duke Nicholas insane.—Portugal’s new 
ministry convenes. 


NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 

The term nihilist is said to have originated with Tour- 
gieneff who applies that name in his book entitled, “‘ Fathers 
and Sons,”’ to his hero, Bazaroff. Itis now applied to those 
who are dissatisfied with the government. Nihilism is de- 
rived from the Latin word nihil (nothing), giving the im- 
pression that persons so called held no beliefs of any kind ; 
that law and religion were to them unknown quantities— 
things of the past. In America nihilism is usually classed 
with anarchism and socialism. This is a mistake, as nihil- 
ism is the outcome of years of oppression, and its object the 
overthrow of a despotic government. It has greatly in- 
creased in strength during recent years. In colleges and 
schools the young of both sexes are nearly all converts to 
it. The “circles” hold their sessions secretly and the can- 
didate is required to swear that if necessary he will sacri- 
fice self and friends for the cause. Each member contri- 
butes according to his means. The money is spent in 
spreading liberalism, in the purchase of arms, and in aiding 
those in need. One cause of the growth of nihilism is the 
heavy taxes and the inability of many peasants to hold 
their homes. The government detective system has aided 
it—St. Petersburg alone has over 50,000 police and spies. 
The system is ruining the country financially, socially, and 
morally. The brutal treatment of political prisoners is an- 
other fruitful source of nihilism, brothers, sisters, and 
fathers becoming avengers of their relatives. 





THE ANTI-SOCIALIST LAW. 


A few days ago the anti-socialist law of Germany expired 
by its own limitation after having been in force for twelve 
years. It was passed and kept in force at the instance of 
Prince Bismarck because Nobiling and Hodel, the two who 
attempted to take the life of Emperor William in 1878, 
openly professed socialistic beliefs. The law stifled free- 
dom of speech and of the press, musical, dramatic, and 
athletic clubs that admitted socialists to membership were 
suppressed. Batches of socialists were expelled from the 
capital. Police spies were employed to tempt men into 
breaking the law. With all this machinery the law com- 
pletely failed. When it was passed there were only nine 
socialists in the Reichstag. In 1889, after eleven years of 
legal suppression, the socialists polled 1,427,333 votes, a full 
million more than they cast before the suppression began, 
and elected thirty-five members of the Reichstag. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


It is clear that Palestine, so long held by the Mohamme- 
dans, is undergoing a great change. The Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek churches are sending mission- 
aries there. Russia no doubt would not scruple to use the 
strong power of the military to further the interests of the 
latter. The Mohammedans show no disposition to yield 
easily the sacred land and city to any of these forces. 
There is yet another factor in the future of Palestine—the 
Jews. Their return to that country is being hastened by 
their ruthless expulsion from Russia and several other 
countries of Europe. 


DISTRESS IN [RELAND. 

There are great fears of a famine in Ireland on account 
of the failure of the potato crop in cey ‘ain counties. Meas- 
ures of relief have been started in New York and Chicago. 
More than three-fifths of the Irish people close each recur- 
ring year as they began it—namely, without adding a dol- 
lar to their resources. This will continue so long as the 
land is owned by foreign landlords. If the potato crop 
fails, want stares the people in the face. The peasant puts 
into the ground as much as lastsa year. He cannot bor- 
rdw from his neighbors if he lacks, for they are as poor as 
himself. 





THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY.—It is reported that the Russian 
government will begin work at once on the Siberian rail- 
way. A Russian newspaper says it will bring about closer 
relations between Ruszia and the United States by the 
Pacific route, Give a nearly all-rail route between San 
Francisco and St. Petersburg. 





THE GREAT EXPosITION.—The committee adopted a plan 





for the following departments of the Chicago fair: 1. Agri- 
culture, farm machinery and appliances, forestry, and for- 
est products. 2. Viticulture, horticulture, and floriculture. 
3. Live stock, domestic and wild animals. 4. Fish, fish- 
eries, fish products, and apparatus for fishing. 5. Mines, 
mining, and metallurgy. 6. Machinery. 7. Transporta- 
tion and intercommunication. 8. Electricity and electrical 
appliances. 9%. Manufactures. 10. Fine arts—pictorial, 
plastic, and decorative. 11. Music, education, literature, 
engineering, public works, and sociology. 12. The progress 
of human labor and invention. Mention some recent 
world’s fairs. 





CENsUs FIGURES.—According to the census, Wyoming 
has a population of 60,589, and Idaho 84,229. New Mexico 
has 144,862. What territories were recently made states ? 
What is the basis of congressional representation ? 





BRAZIL’s ELECTION.—The elections resulted in the tri- 
umph of the government everywhere. There were 68 sena- 
tors and 195 deputies elected. The newspapers were filled 
with electoral cards. One of the candidates took a whole 
page in all the principal papers in Rio Janeiro for two days, 
placing thereon only his name in large type. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES.—Millions of young lob- 
sters have been hatched and placed in Fortune, Placentia, 
Conception, Trinity, Bonavisto, and Green bays, in New- 
foundland. 


THE WORLD’s FAIR.—The Italian committee appointed 
to arrange for an exhibition at the Chicago fair in 1893 
decided that any further effort would be useless. By rea- 
son of the new United States tariff law, very few manu- 
facturers or others are willing to send exhibits to Chicago. 
Give some of the provisions of the new tariff law. 

HoMELEss ANIMALS.—A refuge for homeless animals 
has been opened in New York. So far, about fifty homeless 
cats have found shelter there. The work is inthe hands of 
ladies. What has been done in this country to protect ani- 
mals from cruelty ? 


AT McCLELLAN’s GRAVE.—The Comte de Paris visited 
the grave of Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, his former commander 
and friend, at Trenton. He plucked a few leaves from the 
foot of the grave as mementoes. 

NATIVES REBEL.—A rebellion broke out among the na- 
tives at Vitu near the east coast of Africa, which became 
the rallying point for every ruffian and malcontent on the 
coast line. A large armed force started from Lindi under 
the command of the German commissioner to conquer the 
inland tribes. What nation claims the country at Zanzi- 
bar and vicinity ? 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—At the International liter- 
ary congress in London a report on copyright in America 
was presented. The defeat of the May bill was regretted. 
England, it was said, had shown a willingness to grant the 
fullest reciprocity. One speaker declared that a bill would 
be passed at the next session of the U. S. congress. What 
is meant by “‘copyright”’ ? 


DEATH OF A FRENCH AUTHOR.—Alphonse Karr, at one 
time the editor of the Paris Figaro and a voluminous 
writer of novels, died at San Rafael. His style was noted 
for its wit and paradoxical expressions. He had several 
medals won for life saving, and the cross of a knight of the 
Legion of Honor. 





COUNTERFEITING RARE Corns.—It has been discovered 
that a gang has been at work near Toronto, for several 
years, counterfeiting rare coins, plate, etc. The counter- 
feits were expressed to the United States. What gives coin 
its value as money ? 


SYRIAN TROUBLEs.—A party of Armenians and Druses 
attacked the barracks in Silensia, Syria, and blew up a por- 
tion of the buildings. Forty Turkish soldiers were killed. 
They afterward killed the governor and liberated all the 
prisoners in the jail. 





St. PAvUL’s RE-CONSECRATED.—The bishop of London 
performed a special re-consecration service in St. Paul’s 
cathedral to purge the edifice of the defilement caused by 
the suicide in it Sept. 28. According to old traditions the 
shedding of human blood in a place dedicated to God de_ 
prives the building of its sacred character. It was the first 
service of the kind ever held in the cathedral. What cities 
of Europe have cathedrals ? 





THE ZAMBESI RIVER.—There is trouble between England 
and Portugal again over territory near the mouth of the 
Zambesi river. Portugal has attemptea to enlist Germany 
in her favor, but so far without success, What is the prin- 
cipal tributary of the Zambesi? What is the character of 
the country along its course and at its source ? 

ANOTHER OCEAN CABLE.—A cable will be laid between 
Chorillos, Peru, and Valparaiso, Chili, touching at Iquique, 
as an extension of the American line via Galveston. How 
are ocean cables laid ? 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





A JOURNEY IN CHILI.—The railroads are furnished with 
saloon-cars the same as in the United State’. The little 
brown-faced news boys, with a good deal of Indian blood 
in their viens, shouting “‘ Ei Murcurio! El Heraldo!” are 
just as enterprising and noisy as the American type. The 
conductors , with their white kepis and silk dust coats, are 
polite, and the passengers usually well-behaved. The 
Anglo-Saxon elementis rather surprising to the new-comer 
who has yet to learn that Valparaiso is an English town 
and that Chili has for years been more or less an English 
province. The costumes are so much like ours that they 
would not attract attention on Broadway or Regent street. 

U. S. ARMY HorskEs.—The government owns between ten 
and twelve thousand horses. They are carefully selected 
animals, are well cared for, and the mortality among them 
is not more than five per cent. per annum. Many horses 
in Arizona become blind on account of the alkali plains 
of that region. Horses for the United States service must 
be solid color throughout, from fifteen to seventeen hands 
high, between four and eight years of age, and must 
weigh, for artillery service, between ten hundred and 
thirteen hundred pounds, and for cavalry service, between 
nine hundred and twelve hundred pounds. 





FUEL FOR STEAMSHIPS.—An expert in shipbuilding says 
that petroleum, or some other kind of liquid fuel, must 
soon take the place of coal. It would require much less 
space than coal and could be stored in parts of the ship 
that cannot now be used. The horrors of the present stoke- 
holds would be abolished and the firemen reduced to a 
much smaller number. Instead of several days being re- 
quired to take in the fuel necessary for a voyage, the work 
could be done in a few hours. 





CHANGES IN JAPAN.—Great changes are now going on in 
the empire. A constitutional government has recently been 
established, with popular elections and free discussion. 
Foreigners will soon be allowed to go without hindrance 
into all parts of the empire. The people are forsaking 
Buddhism, the ancient religion. American and English pro- 
fessors teach in the universities and Japanese youths are 
sent abroad to be educated. 





AFRICAN RIVERS.—The cataracts in the great rivers have 
greatly hindered the civilization of the continent. Were 
the Congo as navigable as the Mississippi and the Nile as 
free from obstructions to vessels as the Danube or the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, Uganda would now be sending us silk- 
stuffs and calico instead of ivory, and excursionists would 
be picnicking and wintering on the islands of the Victoria 
Nyanza. 

A GIANT TREE.—The largest stump in Washington is 
located near Snohomish City. The wood is red cedar simi- 
lar to thatfrom which lead pencils are made. Its diameter 
is twenty feet and it area three hundred and fourteen 
square feet. Two years ago the stump was photographed, 
when five horses, standing abreast, three feet apart, and 
thirty men were upon it. 








WoMEN AS TELEPHONE OPERATORS.—The Berlin tele- 
phone exchange now has one hundred and twenty women 
operators. It has been decided to use only women in fu- 
ture, as it has been found that their voices are much more 
audible than men’s, owing to the higher pitch. In one of 
the smallest exchanges there are fifty women working 
eight hours a day, only the chief and inspecting staff being 
men. 





THE HEIGHT OF CLOUDs.—Professor Moller, of Carlsruhe 
finds that the highest clouds, cirrus and cirrostratus, rise 
on an average toa height of nearly 30,000 feet. The middle 
clouds keep at from about 19,600 feet to 23,000 feetin height, 
while the lower clouds reach to between 3,000 and 7,000 
feet. The cumulous clouds float with their lower surface 
at a height of from 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet, while their sum- 
mits rise to 10,000 feet. The tops of the Alps are often hid- 
den by clouds of the third class, but the bottom of the 
clouds of the second class, and especially of the thunder 
clouds, often enfold them. 





PARIS TO BE A PoRT.—The plan to make Paris a port 
will soon be carried out, The Seine will be canalled sothat 
sea-going vessels may ascend from Havre to that city. 
Large docks will be built northeast of Paris. It is pro- 
posed also, to connect the bay of Biscay and the Mediter- 
ranean With a canal. 


VENUS AND MERCURY.—By the wonderful discovery of 
an Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, it seems that both 
Venus and Mercury turn but once on their axis during a 
revolution around the sun. In the case of the former, this 
fact means that in the beautiful planet the people—if there 
be people there—are either in perpetual sunshine or eternal 
midnight. Itis supposed that the long equatorial day is 
made tolerable by the heavy clouds that cover the face of 
the planet. The atmosphere is known to be one-third 
denser than that of the earth. The poles themselves, an 
small tract adjacent, are intensely cold, but an equable 
mate exists between the equator and the poles, 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








MANUAL TRAINING AT BLOOMSBURG. 


The state normal school at Bloomsburg, Pa., after a year 
of careful preparation along certain lines of study, has 
fitted up, very completely, a room forty feet square for 
manual training. A special teacher who is thoroughly 
prepared for the work, has been employed and about two 
hundred students receive instruction. The room has fifteen 
double benches, each accommodating two students, thus 
enabling thirty students to work in each period. Any 
actual work with the tools is preceded by a careful study 
of the nature and growth of different kinds of wood, and a 
full description of every tool and how to useit. For the 
“little folks” in the model school, there is a carefully 
arranged series of nail driving, and sawing. 

This matter of manual training is so badly misunder- 
stood by many, and hence so badly talked about, that we 
venture a few thoughts as to the object of this new field of 
school work. It has long been a recognized fact by lead- 
ing educators, that there are certain powers of the mind 
which are almost wholly neglected by the past—indeed, in 
many cases, by the present—methods of teaching. The 
power of the hand To Do has never been fully recognized. 
Pupils have been allowed to express themselves by telling 
only; they need also to express themselves by doing. 
Students leave school with minds well informed on many 
subjects, but with small powers of performance. They 
know much, but are capable of doing little. 

The objects of manual training then are: (1) To vitalize 
thought by applying the hands to work so that they will 
no longer be burdensome and unfruitful ; (2) to schoo! the 
sense of reality; (3) to correct the one-sidedness of our 
present bookish education, and establish a true harmony 
in the proportion of studies, and (4) to remedy mental 
overstrain and call into active exercise the long neglected 
physical powers. 

As a proof that some, or all, of these objects will be 
attained in every student, one needs but look in upon a 
class—male and female—as they are at work. To notice 
the interest taken in the work, the relaxation of mental 
strain, and the renewed energy with which students go to 
the recitation, are abundant proofs, to even the most con- 
servative, that manual training will secure to every care- 
ful student, the objects claimed for it. C. H. A. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

1. L have been trying a sign —— and tind it so convenient 
that I felt as if you ought to know. Instead of having the pupils 
raise their hands and tell me what is wanted, I have them raise 
one finger when they wish to Campen their spon ; two fingers 
to throw things in the stove ; and three fingers to leave the room. 
Two years azo I heard of its being tried with success, but I 
doubted it. Last year I began it, and found it worked like a 
charm. It is so easy, and takes no time from the teacher, except 
to nod and say yes. 2. I have two small boys with whom I do not 
know whattodo. They are not bad, only so restless that I can't 
do anything with them. They don’t mean to be bad, but 
can’t be still or keep out of mischief. 3. My greatest trouble is 
the whispering. I do not know what to do about it. 1 do not 
object to a little of it, but seven of my girls do nothing else and 
can’t talked nor coaxed into doing anything el-e. What 
shallIdo? 4. How 4o you cure pupils of holding their arms 
over their faces? Last year I punished some of them, and after 
that I pinned their arms down, but nothing would work. I have 
the same trouble this year. I have asked several persons, and 
they all say, “* PunisH !” I. BE. 

1. Your idea about a sign language is very good, but you 
will learn, as you go on, to dispense with even this. 

2. Those boys need busy work ; why don’t you provide it ? 
There are a great many things that they could be set to 
doing which would educate them, and, at the same time, 
keep them still; for that is what you are evidently aiming 
at. Can you not let them do some molding in clay ? 
Let each have a box—a cigar box or an envelope box will 
do—then give them some forms, such as apples, plums, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and let them mold their clay into these 
forms, or cut tablets of various sizes and forms out of 
cardboard, and let them make clay forms of a similar 
shape. Let each of them have a pencil and do drawing 
work. You will find, in the pages of THE JOURNAL and 
THE INSTITUTE, a great deal of direction as to busy work. 
Haven’t you room in your buildiog for a table, around 
which they can sit and work? Are you not posted on the 
kindergarten methodsof employment? For instance, that 
of paper weaving. There is an endiess field here that is 
very interesting, and children will sit for hours at work if 
they are directed properly. Look carefully into this field ; 
plan for their occupation; but remember one thing— 
simply to lay down clay, or paper, or peas, or beans before 
them and say *‘ occupy yourselves’’ will not be of any ser- 
vice; you must learn the kindergarten methods, and learn 
to teach them. There are many sorts of games—the dis- 
sected engines and dissected animals—that could be put 
upon tables and those boys employed. Undertake 
this work very intelligently, and get some of your older 
pupils to assist you. You will find it is profitable in the 
way of education, and you will have little trouble from 
those “‘restless boys.’’ Let us hear from you when you 
have it in good working order. 

8.. You. have trouble with whispering in your school 
because you do not wholly occupyathe energies of 





your pupils. Those seven girls of yours need occupa- 
tion, and they need to be lifted out of the plane of life and 
thought which they now occupy. What you should do, 
then, is to furnish them with suitable occupation, and 
plenty of it, so that they wil! have to work when they come 
to school, and will have no time to whisper. Then you 
must eadeavor to raise them out of their present level, 
to a higher one, so that they will not be thinking ot 
gratifying their curiosities or their pleasure of talking, 
but find pleasure in restraining themselves, and in thon ght 
and labor. You could obtain a good deal of aid by read- 
ing ‘‘ Kellogg’s School Management.” It is a little book. 
price sixty-five cents, postage paid. It has many practical 
suggestions bearing upon such cases as yours. But you 
must get “ lifting power ’’ within you. 

4. By exercising a little ingenuity you will be able to 
reach this. Praise those whose attitude is good; don’t 
find too much fault with those whose attitude is not. 
For example, when recess time comes, you can let all 
whose conduct has heen proper rise and go out first ; after- 
wards let the others go. This is only one of a great many 
devices that you can use, but don’t worry over that. Be 
ingenious. You will notice that we donot publish the 
names of those who address us. 


NORMAL EXTENSION. 

I second the motion of Eva A. Madden, in your issue of 
Oct. 4, for “‘ Normal Extension.” Will you put it to vote 
and see if your progressive wide-awake paper will not be 
the first one to start the ‘“‘ Normal Extension ’”’ ball rolling ? 
Never was there a truer saying than that of your corre- 
spondent: “If the great principles of education be grasped, 
methods will suggest themselves.’”?” Our summer schools, 
good as they are, do a deal of patching up with new meth- 
ods, which “take” the discouraged teacher and she goes 
back to work with a strength built up on tonics and it 
doesn’t last. Teachers need to dig deeper and lock out 
more broadly on educational principles. What is so good an 
agent as this proposed “‘ Normal Extension” ? University 
extension is a surprising success everywhere where it is 
properly managed. The proportion of the masses already 
reached in this way cannot fail to be a leavening power 
that only needs time to reach the whole lump ; or, perhaps 
it would be truer to say, time and money. The very means 
which are employed in university extension could apply 
to “‘Normal Extension.” Let us find some way to reach 
the mass of teachers who cannot go to normals or may not 
even wish to go, which is a sadder fact yet. Do write us 
an editorial on this, and tell us how to goto work. Other 
hands will be ready to help, as well as those of 

St. Paul, Minn. Eva. D. KELLOGG. 


1. In what subjects are candidates for New York state certifi- 
cates examined? 2. How should one proceed in the study of 
drawing without a teacher? 

Unadilla. C. BE. A. 

I. For second and third grade certificates, arithmetic, 
geography,civil government,drawing, reading, composition, 
grammar, physiology and hygiene, American history, cur- 
rent topics, and methods and school economy. First grade, 
same subjects as above, with the addition of bookkeeping, 
algebra, physics, and school law. II. Put up a SUITABLE 
object and draw it. ‘Learn todo by doing.” Drawing is 
a doing art. The suitable object will be a cube; make one 
of white paper, three or four inches on a side, and set it up 
before you: (1) Directly in front ; (2) to the right; (8) to the 
left ; (4) a little above the eye; (5) a little below the eye. 
Measure the dimension by holding out your pencil before 
you, the top in range with the top of the object and your 
thumb in range with the bottom. Put this measurement 
on the paper. Don’t begin with difficult objects. You 
cannot take a portrait of your father if you work several 
years, You don’t need to. See the lessonsin THE INsTI- 
TUTE, 


training. Please name some to me. 


We recommend Speer’s ‘‘ Lessons on Form,” Woodhull’s 
“Home-Made Apparatus,’’ and “‘ Simple Experiments for 
the School-Room,’’ Woodward’s “‘ Manual Training,” and 
Seidel’s “‘ Industrial Education.” 


T am collecting some books to make a basis of a study 4 manuai 
» a G 


Will you please name in THe SCHOOL JOURNAL all of the most 
important countries that have changed their form of government 
in the past ten years ? G. C, 

We will assume that you mean to include cessions of 
territory, changes in the form of government, etc. Brazil 
changed from an empire to a republic in November, 1889. 
The Congo Free State was established July 1, 1885. Cape 
Colony has annexed considerable territory since 1884. 
Eastern Roumelia, which by the treaty of Berlin was 
erected into an autonomous province of Turkey, effected 
its junction with Bulgaria by a bioodless revolution in 
September, 1885. Cochin China became a French depend- 
ency in 1884, and the same nation annexed Tunis in 1882. 
Madagascar was made a French protectorate in 1885. 
Italy recently obtained the protectorate over territory bor- 
dering on the Red sea. Servia changed from a principal- 
ity to a kingdom in 1832. Since 1881 the Transvaal repub- 
lic has been a suzerainty of the British crown. In 1884 
Kgypt, by the advice of Great Britain, gave up a large part 
of her possessions in the Soudan. There may have been 
other changes, but these are all we find at present, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR M1D-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891. 





| Will subscribers please ai us in making this list complete ? } 

Connecticut. —October 16-17-18 at New Haven. A. B. Fifield 01 
New Haven, Pres’t; 8S. P. Williams, Plainfield, Sec’y. 

[ilinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana.—Dec, 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Kansas.— Dec. 29, at Topeka. D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t 
8. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Michigan.—Dec. 22 to 24 at Lansing. J.J. Plowman, White Pig 
eon, Pres’t ; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L, Leavens, Sec’y. 

Montana —December 3, at Helena. 
Pres’t; J. C. Templeton, Helena, fec’y. 

Mississippi.— Decem cer 23, at Jackson, J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Pres’t. J. J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y. 

Nebraska.— Dec. 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

North Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Bismarck. M. A. Sherley, Pres’t 
W. M. House, Sec’y. 

Rhode [sland.—Oct. 23-24-25 at Providence. Rev. W. M. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier, Pres’t,; P. A. Gay, Providence, Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 
Pres't. 

Vermont.—Oct. 23-24-25, Bellows Falls. E.H. Dutcher, Brandon, 
Pres t; W. E. Ranger, Linden, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin.— December; L. D. Harver y, Oshkosh, Pres’t : W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 


J. R. Russell of Butte, 


Essex County, N. J., has set an example that a 
thousand other counties should imitate, in outlining a 
course of study providing instructors, and organizing 
a class, which meets the second Saturday of each month 
from 9 A,M.to1P.M. The subjects and teachers are as 
follows: Principles and methods in arithmetic, Ver- 
non L. Davey; language work and grammar, Mary 
F. Hyde; form study and drawing, Hobart B. Jacobs ; 
history and principlesof pedagogy, Chas. J. Majory, 

The following outline for study in the history of edu- 
cation has been printed, covering the first two lectures : 


x 

Pedagogical study: its.need, motive, scope, and method. 1. 
Define education. 2. Define pedagogy. 3. Why should teachers 
be expected to pursue the study of p:dagogy? 4. Specify the de- 
partmentsof pedagogical study. 5. Of what practical value is a 
knowledge of the history of pedagogy? 6. Of what practica) 
value is the study of psychology? 7. Where must we seek the 
true basis of school-methods? 

Il. 

Education among theancients—the oriental nations, the classi 
cal nations. 1-8. Why are the following designations given to the 
systems of education in the several countries pamed? 1. China, 
tradit.onal, or ancestral education. 2. India, caste education. 3. 
Persia, state or military education, 4. Egypi, priestly education. 
5. The Hebrews, theocratic education. 6. Sparta, martial educa- 
tion. 7. Athens, sesthetic education, 8. Rome, practical educa- 
tion. 9-16. From each several system specified above, what val- 
uable elements should b2 found ina perfect educational system 
in thisage? 17-24. What influences of each system above spe.i- 
fied should we seek to avoid in our system and methods? 25-28 
Specify the characteristics of the education provided by the re- 
ligious system or laws of Confucius; Zoroaster; Lycurgus; 
Solon. 29. Describe the method of teaching pursued by Socrates. 
30. What are the advantages of the “ Socratic method ” as it may 
be used in our schools ? 





In Scotland only professional teachers are recognized 
by the state educational department ; all others are sim- 
ply men and women. It is now proposed tha‘ the 
teachers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, of all classes 
and ranks at present employed in teaching, who can lay 
claim to the qualifications at present recognized, or 
whose services entitle. them to a place in the ranks, 
shall be accepte ! as professional teachers, but that in 
the future, under a bill prepared for that purpose, only 
those who have received the certificate of the profession 
will be held as qualified. 

THE Peabody educational fund is doing a highly useful 
and beneficent work. The last year has been a 
very successful and satisfactory one, judging from the 
reports recently presented. Nearly $100,000, the income 
of the fund, has been expended, and the character of 
the men under whose guidance the affairs of tLe fund 
are wisely and discreetly managed is a sufficient guaran- 
tee that it has been put where it would do the most good. 

WE have excellent reports from the Millersville, Pa., 
state normal school, under the efficient leadership of 
Principal E. O. Lyte. 


THERE are many indications that that excellent organi- 
zation, the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, will greatly 
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increase its sphere of usefulness during the coming 
year. Every provision will be made to cover the broad 
rauge of the past, with such additional facilities for 
extra subjects asthe prefererces of members may indi- 
vate. Attractive entertainments and able lectures will 
be furnished. The prospects are that the membership 
will be largely increased. Schools that have not elected 
their director for the ensuing year are requested to do so 
at once. The president of the association is Prin. 
Edward Bush, of P. S. No. 18. 


THE Rankin-Richards institute at Windsor, N. C., has 
just entered upon its sixth aunual session, with prospects 
of a very successful year’s work. The immediate necessi 
ty for such a schoo] is shown in the fact that it is located 
in the midst of the largest colored population in the 
state. The managers wish to add an industrial depart- 
ment, as the usefulness of the institution will thereby be 
greatly increased. The buildings also should be ex- 
tended. Money is needed to make these improvements, 
and contributions are solicited. 





THE movement of the teachers of Essex county, New 
Jersey, in behalf of professional .:nstruction, will be 
watched with the utmost interest. Here is a normal 
school originating with the teachers, conducted by 
teachers of eminence in their various departments, and 
available by every teacher in the county. We predict 
that the teachers of Essex county are building greater 
than they are aware of, 





THE trustees of the Detroit Museum of Art have re- 
ceived the sum of $1,000 from the proprietor of the 
Detroit Evening News, Mr. James E. Scripps, with the 
request that the money be used to defray the cost of two 
years’ study in one of the great art schools of Europe as 
a prize for the greatest proficiency displayed by any 
pupil in the Detroit Art Academy in the ensuing year. 


THE Connecticut State Teachers’ Association is held 
this year at New. Haven, Conn., Oct. 16,17, 18. A fine 
program has been laid out by President Fifield. In our 
candid judgment no state surpasses Connecticut in plan- 
ning out an excellent meeting for its teachers. 





PROFESSOR GEDDES tells Scotchmen that they are lag- 
ging behind in the great educatiunal movements of 
modern civilization, and they don’t believe he tells the 
truth. 

PROFESSOR HINSDALE, of Ann Arbor, said at St. Paul 
last summer that there is not a nation in Europe more 
advanced in co-education of the sexes than England. 


Our English friends are finding out that free educa- 
tion is an ‘‘ unqualified” success ; so says the London 
Star, It has been demonstrated that this kind of educa- 
tion means more regular attendance, ap increase in the 
number of scholars, decrease in imperfect private 
schools, and better education al] around. The American 
people have known all of these things several years. 


WE have just learned with regret, from M. L. Denton, 
of Kyoto, Japan, of the death of Mrs. G. D. Straight. 
Her name is dear to many of our readers. Will some one 
of her pupils reading these lines prepare and forward to 
us a memorial of her life work. 


> 





NEW YORK CITY. 

AT a recent meeting of the Male Principals’ Associa- 
tion at the College of the City of New York, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted regarding the late Asst. 
Supt. John H. Fanning : 

‘* Whereas, It is eminently proper that this association 
should take some action on the death of the late Assist- 
ant Superintendent John H. Fanning, who had been, 
prior to his acceptance of that position, principal of 
Grammar School No. 12, for a quarter of a century, and 
during that time had been one of the most respected 
members of the “‘ Male Principals’ Association ; there- 
fore, be is 

‘Resolved : That we hereby express our profound sor_ 
row at the sudden removal from among us of one who 
had occupied the various positions, in the public schools 
of this city, of teacher, principal, and assistant superin- 
tendent, with great credit to himself and so much bene- 
fit to the system of public instruction. 

“In all these positions,he was noted for his ability and 
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fidelity to duty, and earned from both teachers and| Asst. SupT, WILLIAM Jones, who for so many years 


pupils their respect for him as an instructor and exam- 
iner, and their esteem for him as a kind friend ever 
ready to give them assistance and encouragement. 

‘* We feel that in his death the public schools have lost 
a faithful servant and a loyal friend ; and we know that 
this association will miss one who while a principa) was 
one of its most active members, and who after severing 
his connection with us, was at all times in heart sym- 
pathy with all our aims. And be it further 

‘* Resolved : That we offer our sincere sympathy to his 
afflicted family in their sad loss, and at the same time 
express the hope that the recollection of his many 
virtues, both in public and private life, may serve to 
mitigate in some measure the grief at the parting.” 





On one of the beautiful days of last summer, Dr. 
Samuel R. Percy was buried in Woodlawn. The grave 
was lined with smilax; the casket was covered with 
beautiful flowers, and when it was laid in the earth, the 
loving hands of Mrs. Percy cast in a number of rare 
exotics. Dr. Percy was one of the remarkable men of 
the city of New York. He was an earnest friend of 
public education and himself an example of what can be 
accomplished by a thoroughly trained intellect. He 
was born in England and was descended from the cel- 
ebrated Northumberland Percy family. He early 
turned his attention to chemistry and medicine. His 
discoveries in the former gave him a high standing 
among scientific men. He received prizes from the 
American Medical Association for the ‘‘ best essay” in 
the years 1863, °66,°72 ;also prizes from the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1866, °67, °68; alsofrom the New York State Medical 
Association. He was the discoverer many years ago of 
“cocaine,” which lately has come into extensive use. 
He is very widely known as the manufacturer of “ vi- 
talized phosphites,” which has been widely used by brain 
workers, These are but two of numerous discoveries 
made byhim. His social qualities drew around him a 
circle that will long remember him. There was a 
charm in his conversation, an inspirativn in his voice ; 
he had a heart filled with the kindest emotions to man- 
kind. He lived with the high purpose before him of 
being of benefit to others. 





THE University School of Pedagogy has entered upon 
a new year with degrees, an endowment, and a largely 
increased attendance. One of the oldest principals in 
Brooklyn, who has been a student in this school for three 
years, writes this week as follows. Let it be n.ted and 
well understood : 

1. That the school of pedagogy, University of the City 
of New York, is not a place where teachers may hear 
lectures like sermons, and lightly consider them. 

2. This school is not a training school, nor a normal 
school. 

8. Nor does the school consist of a chair of pedagogy 
occupied by one person detailed to lecture occasionally 
on school teaching. On the contrary, 

1. It is a school where student-teachers hear lectures 
and receive instruction for which each one is held respon- 
sible, and where a course of reading and study is pre- 
scribed ; and it is a school in which a thorough profes- 
sional education may be ootained. 

2. It is a school where the history of education and the 
psychological principles of teaching are distinctively 
taught, where methods and devices are clearly sug- 
gested. 

8. The school is like a medical school, or a law school, 
having professors for the several different subjecta. 

4. The university has honors and degrees to be con- 
ferred on those who prove themselves worthy to receive 
them. 

5. It is the first school of its kind in the history of 
education, and its effects are certain to help every 
teacher in our country. 

The work of professional improvement is making sub- 
stantial progress in this city. 

-o_ e 

Henry KIppuie, the former superintendent of the 
public schools of this city, is now suffering from partial 
blindness, caused by an affection of the arteries of the eye. 
This trouble came on first in July, and the sight of the 
left eye became dim. Under the treatment of a distin- 
guished oculist he seemed to improve, but in a short 
time the other eye became ‘affected in like manner, and 
now he cannot distinguish a letter, and dimly sees objects. 
His friends everywhere, and especially those in the 
schools, will hear of this affliction with pain. He will 
have the warm sympathy of a wide circle, and earnest 
wishes that he may recover his sight again, 





has been connected with the schools of this city, has been 
re-elected by a “large majority.” We congratulate our 
esteemed friend on this new proof of his ability and pupu- 
larity. May he live to work many years to come. 





THE veteran principal of grammar school No. 55, Dr. 
Thomas W. Conklin, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect December 1. His service has extended over 
forty years. Mr. John T. Maguire takes the place of Mr. 
Gates as principal of No. 35; Mr. William B. Friedburg 
takes the principalship of No. 10; and Miss Felicia A. 
Griffin succeeds Mrs, Cowles as principal in No. 47. 

On October 9, in grammar school No. 16, Miss Sarah 
C. Sniffer celebrated the completion of twenty-five years’ 
service as a teacher in the public schools. 

THE Association of Graduates of the State Normal 
Schools will meet at 9 Universiy place, New York, on 
Saturday, Oct. 18, at 2:30 p.m. Supt. W. J. Ballard will 
present the subject of ** Physical Training in the Public 
Schools.” The program of the work for the year will be 
announced. 





- 
FUREIGN NOTES. 

GERMANY.—The German Empire spends 5,440,400 marks 
or $1,360,100 for the annual maintenance of its military 
schools, and 161,900 marks, or $40,470 for its naval acade- 
mies. These figures are taken from the latest reliable 
source, the appropriations just passed in the ‘‘ Reichstag.’’ 
These are the only educational institutions maintained by 
the empire as such. All others are maintained by the sep- 
arate states. The total amount appropriated for army 
purposes is 385,523,900 marks, or $6,380,050, and for the 
navy 38,267,400 marks, or $9,566,850. Or a total for army 
and navy of $105,947,800 for 1890-91. This total includes the 
sums appropriated for military and naval academies. 

AUSTRIA.—The oldest teachers’ society of Austria is the 
“ Society of Principals and Rectors of the People’s Schools 
of Vienna,”’ which was founded in 17% under the name of 
“Society of Teachers of the Trivial Schools in the Suburbs 
of the Capital of Austria.”” Compared with this oldest 
club, our American teachers’ associations, some of which 
date back to 1850, do not seem old, but then, popular edu- 
cation iteelf is really not over one hundred years old, even 
in Austria, while in Prussia it dates back to 1713, the year 
in which the first compulsory attendance law was issued. 

It may be of interest to know what the law students in 
Austrian universities must study to enable them to enter 
civil service, or obtain the degree of LL.D. First year :— 
German history, history of German imperial law, Roman 
history, and history of Roman law. Second year :—Canonic 
law, philosovhy of law and encyclopedia of the sciences of 
law. Third year:—Austrian civil law, criminal law, and 
national economy ; also science of finance. Fourth year: 
—Ausirian court practice, general administrative practice 
and commercial law, Austrian statistics and ministerial 
orders in their relation to law. Through all these, regular 
and prescribed lectures go like threads—practical philoso 
phy, Austrian history, and universal history, ancient, mid- 
die age, and modern. This is a remarkable course of 
study, but it is a fair sample of what is done in German 
and Austrian universities. 





Our Times is an eight-page paper published by E. L, 
Kellogg & Co., intended to aid in the study of current 
events in the school-room. The selections are made 
with great care, only those topics being chosen that are 
of national or world-wide interest. Sensational items 
are avoided. The latest discoveries, inventions, etc., are 
chronicled, and there are questions that open up inter- 
esting fields of investigation, encouraging the pupil to 
read and think, and at the same time showing him what 
is worth reading. The October number of this paper 
has just been issued. A sample copy is sent with this 
issue. The price is thirty cents a year, subscriptions 
being taken for the year only. With THe JoURNAL for 
$2.75, a year. 


THE new volume of THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION begins 
with the October number, which has s xteen pages. 
The paper proved so helpful to teachers last year, and 
was in such demand, that it was found necessary to 
double it in size in order to introduce certain additional 
features. The material contained in it is both informa- 
tionaband professional. Teachers who wish to improve 
cannot afford to do without the examination questions 
and answers for the different grades of teachers, that 
will be published during the year. In addition to these, 
the current number contains articles on educational his- 
tory, psychology, editorials, etc. It is only fifty cents a 
year. Send to E. L. Kellogg & Co. for a sample copy. 


Tp thousands of homes Hood's Sursaparilia is coustautiy kept as 
atamily medicine, 2Try it. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SipNEy’s DEFENCE OF POEsY ; otherwise known as an 
Apology for Poetry. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Albert 8. Cook, professor of language and 
literature in Yale university. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
148 pp. 90 cents. 


The poetry and nobility of Sidney’s nature and the 
winning courtesies in which his gentle magnanimity ex- 
— itself, took captive all hearts while he lived, and 

ave since kept sweet his memory. He was the highest 
specimen of the cultivated Englishman. This has helped 
his literary reputation, although his works have suffi- 
cient merit to make them remembered. ‘‘ The Defence 
of Poesy,” his chief work, was written in 1595. Sidney 
appears as a link between the soundest theory of ancient 
times and the romantic production of the modern era. 
What he outlined, Shakespeare and Spenser executed. 
The work of the editor of this volume has been to place 
the student of English literature at the point of view 
from which he can rightly judge of the merits and re- 
lations of Sidney’s disquisition. The introduction con- 
tains a sketch of his brief, but brilliant career; and 
some remarks on the date of the composition of the 
work, and also on his learning, style, and theory of po- 
etry, closing with paragraphs regarding his followers 
and imitators. A very thorough analysis of the ‘‘ De- 
fence” and very copious and carefully prepared notes 
are given. The modern spelling and punctuation have 
been substituted, except in certain places where it was 
necessary for critical or antiquarian purposes to present 
the quotations in their original form. 





Best THInGs From Best AuTHOoRS. Volume VI. Com- 
rising Numbers Sixteen, Seventeen, and Eighteen of 
t Selections. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 

Co. 


This volume is made up of three parts, each containing 
about two hundred pages of prose and try—wit. wis- 
dom, and humor—for home reading or os. use in schools 
and at entertainments. Many of the selections are old 
favorites, such as ‘‘ Lincoln,” by James Russell Lowell ; 
** Alexander’s Feast,” by Dryden; and ‘‘To a Water- 
fowl,” by Bryant, but most of them are by authors who 
have lately come into prominence. Among those repre- 
sented are Wallace, Depew, Talmage, Alcott, Powderly, 
Bruce, Carleton, Riley, Cleveland, O’Reilly, Tourgee, 
Burdette, Hay, Sangster, Stanley, and others. A gem is 
often seen floating around in the periodical press and one 
wishes it might be preserved without the trouble 
of pe | a scrap- . Here is a collection of the 
latest and brightest of this literature, compiled by those 
who have the best facilities for gathering it. The selec- 
tions are pure and healthful, and what is more, are short 
enough to be read at a single sitting, and may be used to 
fill in odd spelis when the mind is wearied and needs re- 
creation. The volume is substantially bound in cloth and 
excellently indexed. 


FABLES, ANECDOTES AND STORIES FOR TEACHING CoM- 
POSITION. Boston School Supply, publishers. 184 pp. 


The author holds the opinion, and experience seems to 
confirm it, that the teaching of composition may be begun 
in the lowest classes in the schools. As soon as a child 
has learned to make a connected oral statement he has 
begun the work of composition. and writing it down does 
not add or take away from the quality of the result. The 
hardest thing to learn is to connect these statements to- 
gether ; this requires that he shall have full possession of 
the matter and of the order, or ys. or form. It is 
thought advisable in using this book to make the pupils, 
first of all, give the skeleton or outline. The matter con- 
tained in the book is of great variety and such as is likely 
to interest the younger pupils. There are Adsop’s fables, 
stories of historical character, stories of heroism, stories 
of adventure,etc. They are well selected and calculated to 
arouse and retain the interest of young children. Each 
story is numbered and is followed by an outline ; if long 
it is divided into parts and an outline for each part is 
gree. The stories, at first easy, gradually increase in 

ifficulty to suit the child’s increasing skill in composition. 
A list of ‘‘ Subjects for Short Papers,” will be found use- 
ful after the pupils have had some experience in writing. 
A short space is devoted to ‘‘ Specimens of Letters,” and 
there are also given ‘‘Simple Rules for Composition.” 
Teachers will find the book a very useful one. 


A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH GRAMMAR. In two Inde 
ent Parts (Introductory and Advanced), By A. 
mar Edgren, Ph.D. 293 pp. $1.20. 

The author prepared this volume with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of American schools and col- 
leges, and it is intended to meet the need of an easy and 
rapid introduction to reading, and of a critical exposition 
of both grammar and syntax. It is divided into two 
—. each forming by itself an independent whole. 

he first part contains merely an elementary outline of 
the essentials of French pronunciation and accidence, as 
well as accompanying exercises. The rules are few and 
simple. The second part is intended for a more critical 
study of the language after reading has been begun. 

Grammar and syntax are presented methodically, each 

by itself, exercises being arranged separately at the end 

of the book. The rules have been made concise, and the 
leading features of such difficult topics as the ular 
verbs and the subjunctive are briefly outlined 

selves before details are 

confused. A brief sketch of the main features of the 

historical development of actual forms has been included 
in Part II. It is presented in the merest outline only, as 

a suggestive introduction to the actual laws of language. 


nd- 
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THE SToRY OF SCOTLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Century. By John Mackintosh, LL.D. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 336 pp. $1.50. 


This is one of the “‘ Story of the Nations” series that 
already includes over thirty volumes. The author of the 
story of Scotland certainly had an inspiring subject, for 
there is no country about which clusters more romance 
than about this land of the canny Scots—where Bruce 
and Wallace fought, and Scott and Burns wrote their 
immortal works. Like most countries, Scotland has its 
legends extending far back to the twilight of history. 
The original inhabitants were a Basque race that spread 
over the greater part of Europe before the arrival of any 
Aryan race. The traces of their occupation of several 
parts of Britain are scanty, consisting of stone objects 
and tools, and human remains. The story goes that the 
Scotch monarchy was founded by Fergus I., three centu- 
ries before the Christian era, and that he was succeeded 
by one hundred and ten kings. It is highly probable 
that the Celtic race occupied Scotland in the polished 
Stone Age, and podem subdued and absorbed the 
race which had preceded them. About the first authen- 
tic record we have of the Caledonians is when, in the 
year 78 A. D., they offered such a vigorous resistance to 
the Roman legions under Agricola. The wars between 
the tribes, the introduction of Christianity, the struggle 
with the Norsemen, etc., are themes treated in the early 
chapters. Then comes accounts of the heroic struggle 
of Bruce and Wallace for independence, and of the 
tragedy of Queen Mary. The more recent history is 
given considerable space. the author treating fully the 
social, moral, and intellectual phases in the life of this 
remarkable people. As in all the books of this series, 
the illustratians are excellent. There is a fine map of 
the country ; pictures of coins and seals; portraits of 
Robert Bruce, James V., John Knox, Queen Mary, Dr. 
Chalmers, Carlyle, Scott, and others; and illustrations 
showing various localities and objects of interest. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION EXERCISES. By Irene Hardy, 
of the Oakland high school, Cal. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co. 169 pp. 


This book is the result of a long experience in teach- 
ing classes of various grades, ranging fiom primary to 
senior high schools. We therefore naturally look for a 

ractical work, and certainly are not disappointed, 
for one finds that from beginning to end it is full 
of useful suggestions. The author has a high esti- 
mate of the value of composition in the school. She 
says: ‘‘ Were the first ten, perhaps twelve, years of a 
child’s life given to the acquisition of language-power, 
and consequent general knowledge and intelligence, 
through writing and reading books (real books, not 
scraps), the necessary ‘common branches’ could be 
mastered in a comparatively short time,and without that 
sad drudgery which wastes both teacher and pupil, and 
to so little purpose.” Starting on the assumption that 
the child when first attending school knows, as a rule, 
very few words outside of those gathered on the play 
ground and in the home she begins with very simple ex- 
ercises and gradually introduces more difficult ones. 
The sentences concern those objects that are familiar 
to the pupil. For instance, under ‘‘ Word Exercises ” 
we have words suitable to primary pupils and those in- 
tended for pupils who are more or less familiar with books. 
The author next takes up phrases and clauses,natural ob- 
jects,domestic animals,plants of the streets,the landscape, 
phenomena of nature, local geography, local history, 
personal experiences, building the school-house, domes 
tic manufactures, the home, pantomimes, pictu1es, para- 

hrasing, lessons from poems, a daily journal, etc. It 
is rare that one finds a little book with so much in it of 
value inthe school-room. A decidedly literary turn is 
given to the work from the beginning by references to 
English classics. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA. A volume 
of universal ready reference. New York: F. M. Lup- 
ton, publisher, 106 and 108 Reade street. 544 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The divisions of this book relate to home decoration, 
etiquette, artistic embroidery, the nursery, lace making 
ond crochet, decorative painting, home amusements, 
cooking, ladies’ fancy work, floriculture, care of the 
sick, the toilet, the laundry, etc. There are numerous 
illustrations. A book containing so many things that 

ple want to know cannot fail to be in great demand 
or reference in the home. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
Roman Method. 
Ph.D., 
Henry 


A Short Exposition of the 

By ven Thurston Peck, M.A., 
rofessor in Columbia college, New York: 
olt & Co. 38 pp. 


It has been the aim in this volume to give in simple 
form the main facts bearing upon the question of the 
Roman method of pronunciation. The Roman method 
of pronouncing Latin has now received the approval of 
all Latinists of authority in Europe and America, as 
giving substantially the pronunciation employed b 
educated Romans of the Augustan age. The subject is 
treated under the heads of ‘‘ Sources of our Informa- 
tion,” ‘‘ The Latin Alphabet,” ‘Sounds of the Letters,” 
and ‘“‘Sounds of the Diphthongs.” A bibliography is 

ven at the end for those who may wish to pursue their 
investigations further. 

SPECIAL Day EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. Selected and 

Arranged by vom 

Henry R. Pattengill, publisher. 128 pp. 

This is a collection of school exercises for various 
occasions, including Decoration day, Mother’s day, 
Michigan day, Arbor day, etc. There are also exercises 





R. Pattengill. Lansing, Mich.:| fully 


on Franklin, Whittier, and Lincoln. The long, illus- 
trated flag exercise, with which the volume opens, is an 
excellent one to inspire patriotism. 


REPORTS. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS oF 
LABOR OF THE STATE OF NEW York, 1889. Charles F. Peck, 
commissioner. Albany, James B. Lyon, state printer. 

This report is devoted to a resume and tabulation of the strikes, 
lockouts, and boycotts for the five years, 1885-89, in their various 
forms of manifestation, with causes, results, and costs, both to 
employers and employed. The investigations in five years of 
strikes have covered distinct trades and industries, and the 
number of establishments that have been visited or addressed in 
relation to strikes has covered a total, by actual count, of 11,052. 
The total number of strikes in the five years was 9,584. Of these 
5,866, or about 62.5 per cent., were successful. About & per cent. 
of the strikes against an increase of working time were success- 
ful. The predominating causes of strikes were wages and hours 
of labor. There is an article giving the general features of 
strikes, containing extracts from the constitutions of trade and 
labor organizations relative to them. The appendix contains ex- 
tracts from the laws of New York in regard to labor. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. LorHrop CompANY have just pubhshed “In the Riding 
School,” by Theo. Stephenson Browne ; “ Far West Sketches,” by 
Jessie Benton Fremont ; “ Stories of Famous Precious Stones,” by 
Mrs. Goddard Orpen ; and “ On the Hills,” by Frederick Starr. 


The SCRIBNERS announce the publication of two little volumes, 
by Eugene Field, entitled, ‘A Little Book of Western Verse,” 
and “ A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING ©o. have in press T. Wemyss Reed's 
“Life Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monck-Milnes, Lord 
Houghton.” 

8. C. Griaags & Co. are about to issue a popular work on the lit- 
erature of India, entitled “ Hindu Literature,” or The Ancient 
Books of India,” by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed. 


Dopp, Meap & Co.’s recent publication, “ Ardis Claverden,” by 
Frank R. Stockton, is a story of Virginia, a country the author 
knows well. 

Joun B. ALDEN issues a volume entitled, “{n Potiphar's 
House,” a book of warning and counsel to young men. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ book of travels, “* Holland and its People,” 
by Zdmondo de Amicis, translated from the Italian, by Caroline 
Tilton, is a very fascinating work. 


T. Y. CrowEuu & Co.’s “The Salt Master of Luneburg,” by 
Julius Wolff, is a story that carries one back to the old times of 
master and apprentice. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish early next month in their adven- 
ture series **The Buccaneers and Marooners of America,” being 
an account of the famous advertures and daring deeds of certain 
notorious freebooters of the Spanish Main, edited and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. 


D. APPLETON & Co. offer a book, entitled, ‘** Dragon-Filies versus 
Mosquitoes,” that will throw a new light on the mosquito ques- 
tion, and thus it directly concerns the comfort of millions of our 
people, and the money value of millions of acres of reai estate. 


Mast, Crowett & KIRKPATRICK'S (Philadelphia and Spring- 
field, Ohio) handsome oil chromo, “ Christ Before Pilate,” is given 
as a premium by Farm and Fireside, of Philadelphia. Every one 
has read something about the handsome painting by Munkacsy, 
This tine copy of it will find its way into many homes, 


MAGAZINES. 


Andrew Lang, scholar and wit, is the subject of the engraved 
portrait in the October Book Buyer. The sketch gives a good idea 
of the personality of the man as well as of his career as an 
author. Rudyard Kipling, whose portrait appears also in this 
number. is described in a sympathetic article. The literary note, 
and the reviews of the new books, with many illustrations from 
them, give the reader a pleasant foretaste of the good things 
which the publishers have in store for the holidays. 


“An Adirondack Camp,” by Margaret Sidney, in the October 
Wide Awake, chronicles a very jolly = e@ number con- 
tains two remarkable martial stories—one of the war of 1812, by 
Ohve Risley Seward, the other of the Civil war, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. 

We have received the Educational Exchange of Birmingham, 
Ala.. for July, August, and September, containing proceedings 
and papers of the Alabama Educational Association held June 24, 
25, and 26, 1890. This report covers one hundred and sixty pages, 
comprising addresses and essay}s by many prominent educators. 
The address of welcome was delivered by Prin. J. W. Morgan, of 
Montgomery, and the annual address by Pres. O. D. Smith. The 
following were among the papers read : ** The Unification and De- 
velopment of our Educational Forces,” by Dr. E. R. Eldridge; 
“The Industrial Feature in Education,” by Prof. F. M. Roof; 
“School Government as a Means of Moral Training,” by Mrs. S. F. 
H. Tarrant; “Su ions for Teaching Science in the Public 
Schools,” by Prof. M. C, Wilson; “Study of English Literature,” 
by Prof. C. C. Thach; “The Relation of Church and State to 

her Education,” by N. T. Lupton; “ The Legal Status of the 
Public Schools,” by Hon. Solomon Palmer; ** The Practical Value 
of a Liberal ucation,” by Prof. F. M. Peterson; “ Language 
Work in Primary Grades,” y Elizabeth Hibben; “ Limits of 
Element Education,” by Pres. Geo. R. McNeill: ‘* Number 
Work in Elementary Schools,” by Miss M. J. Moore ; “ Causes of 
Mental Impairment in High School and College Life,” by Prof. G. 
W. Macon; “State Certificates,” by Prof. E. R. Eldridge; ‘* Uni- 
form Course of oy! in our Normal Schools,” by Pres. J. W. A. 
Wright; “County Supervision, Actual and Ideai,” by Supt. 
Hurst; ** Examination of Teachers,” by Prof. W. F. Griffin. Here 
is a collection of essays from which the teachers of Alabama can 
get many practical suggestions. 





Deliverance. 


“When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.” : 

To many a hopeless sufferer, looking for no earthly relief, the 
deliverer comes in the form of the Compound Oxygen treatment. 
But judge for yourself. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ Your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment saved my life. My husband is a physi- 
cian, and it was through his advice I was induced to use it. Mrs. 
Dr. F. W. Stong, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 6, 1889. Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN :—* It is some om months since I used your Vom- 
pound Oxygen Treatment for bronchial trouble. Doctor said my 
case hopeless, but now [ am able to say [ am free from it. Your 
compaens Oxygen Treatment certainly did r-lieve me wonder- 


co t tion. 
other genuine, whether others 





ted the name or Bot. 
‘Address DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, “fed Avehy Gt, Philadelphia, Pa., 
or 1% Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


Method Books, School Games, Singing Books, 
Cards, and Numerous Devices, all Intended to 
Aid Earnest Teachers in Their Work. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. HOW 10 TEACH AND STUDY 
—_ UNITED STATE HISTORY. 
MERRY SONGS 


A book of Brace Outline Topics. 





FOR THE Queer Queries in History, Review 
SC }4 OO di Questions and an immense num- 
- ber of suggestions to both teachers 
Ss. CC. HANSON, 


and pupils in regard to teaching 
and studying History. This book 
is used by every enterprising 
teacher, Cloth, $1.00. 


U. S. HISTORY OULINES. 


For use of teachers. Now in 
Twenty Fifth thousand. The 
most complete book of outlines 
published. Price 25 cents. 


Author of Merry Melodies. 


The Freshest, Choicest and most 
captivating School Singing 
Book Now Published. 


Printed on good pa 
words and music. 
structions. 


Board Sides. Cloth Back, Price, 
35 cents. $3.60 per dozen. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By Henry McCormick, Prof. of Geo- 
graphy in the Lilinois Normal University. 
A Guide for Teachers of Primary, Ele- 
mentary and advanced Geography ; telling 
what to teach, and suggestions as to the 
best methods of teaching it. The book con- 
tains also a large amount of very valuable 
geographical information, System of Pub- 
lic ee ene Geography,| Above books are now in use in 


etc., etc. 339 pp., post paid, $1.00. | Chicago Schools. 


OF COURSE YOU wish to keep your school up to the highest standard ‘of 
efficiency, and are continually on the lookout for anything that will add to its 
attractiveness, therefore, send for my CATALOGUE. It contains , pp. de- 
scribing fully the above and hosts of other similar goods, Speakers, Report, and 
Reward Cards, Stencils and all other Helps needed by enterprising teachers, etc. 
It will cost YOU a postal card. 


A, FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


EACHERS?’ B00KS. 


r, 118 large pages, 
ives 17 pages of in- 





SAME. 


Seventy Five pages of outlines, 
Tables, Sketches, Maps, etc. Full 
set of Outline Maps of all histori- 
cal events. Price 25 cents. 











EACHERS’ RI CEs\" 
descripuve cats: pa, Also, catalogue 


logue free if you 
mention this paper. 
Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness. 
&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, N, ¥ 185 Wabash Av., Chicago 


far School Libra- 


count. Buy of us 


PUPIL'S EDITION OF): 





* ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, lowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 


Enro!iment in the New York Bureau entitles 
State Bureaus of the League. 


E. Is 


‘ou to 0 du licate enrollment in each of the other 


Teachers and School Officers shou!d address for circulars, 


MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK, 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September. 
o» be many —— that must be filled 
“rush” has already be- 


“ short notice.’ 
a We daily alee letters and telegrams, 
asking? us to nominate candidates for given 
vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 
you. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 
School and College Bureau, 
ELMBURST, LLL. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
slang oto 0 to yt U~ 
oe am to Business Firms. 


"Eieee Miss ©. L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 








FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 

FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 

VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
tent Teachers with Positio 


ns. 
VAC § Always on — great variety; 
many of NGle erm for clam 


P. Vv. HUYSSOON, pp, 9 E.A 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 


NO FEE 


. ¥. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces to collages, f su- 
—, inci “pais, Assistants, Tutor 
an vernesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends geet tal hools to parents. Call 
on or 





address 


Mrs. a & J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, New York 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Forcign Teac Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Uol- 

lezges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

of choice schools carefully recommended to 

ao Selling and and gobo of r — = yroperty 
HOOL Fur RNITURE and ‘3. Best 
references furnished. MIRIAM OT RIERE, 
Fifth Avenue, cor. Sith St., New York City. 





All teachers purchasing watches, jewelry or 
silverware of me, can bave a reduction of 15 per 
cent. in price. For particulars address with 
camp. H. E. Canfield, Jobn street, Kearney, 


ries heavy dis-|*‘-~“- 





For larger salaries, or chan of location 


address Teachers’ Co-operative aagetatonn. 76 
— Street, Chieago, Lll., O Brewer 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON. 21 W. Sth St. 


Studio Building ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recomme nded to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars on 
application. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 


A CARD. 


2 Ormond a TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








‘lhe undersigned having purchased the well- 
known Union Teachers’ Agency, of New York 
City, has transferred it to Nos, 52 & 4 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who demre to secure the advantages of this well- 
known and reliable age ney. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, who has been so long identi- 


fied with this agency has also transferred his 
pgpiting | yusiness to the above location. 
N. his agency has no connection what- 


ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport City Schools 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





N.Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnmetors for reachin 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. » Propetetors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager 








ANY teachers have 
s young teachers. 
15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 




















work of the average teacher. 
they will be ee for others of the same price. 


A Popular Teachers Library. 


Seven Live Useful Books for Only $3.20, Postpaid. 


asked us to put up in a neat box a set of our smaller books foi 
This we do and present an attractive list as follows. 
all tastefully bound in cloth, have from 100 to 230 pp. each, and cover well the school 


If one or two of the books have been purchased already 


These books are 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St, NEW YORK. . Kellogg’s School Management. Takes up the first and 
most important part of the teacher’s work. Price, 75 cents, 
BOOK Hughes’ Mistakes in Teachin A widely known and 
&- 
a NY Keep in stock practical book. It needs no praise, Price, 50 cents, 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers of all Browning’s Educational Theories. The best short history 
METHODS, pub . New | 42 of ed Drier 
KINDERGARTEN, books vecetved. os i: education. rice, 50 cents, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 1 pase descriptive 4>]= Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. The best short psy- 
penny rc Our own list of these : chology for teachers. Price, 50 cents, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | {t embraces books 3 Johnson’s Education by Doing. Gives many occupations 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | by such authors as for children in primary and district schools, Price 75 cents. 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | Hughes, Welch, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, =| Seeley... Joseph Woodhull’s Simple Experiments. Science teaching in 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Currie, Love. Shaw lower grades. Ingenious, new simple experiments, Price, 50 cents 
New Catalogue Free | Woodbull, Perez,| "7, Dewey’ s How to Teach Manners. To develop an essential yet often neglected 
Send for circulars of our! Quick, Browning, 
, Standard * boats Stencils, N; ¥, Educa. side of education. Price, 50 cents. 
for Sengol travis cine, 6 oom oe Regular price, $4.00. We will send FREE to each purchaser for one year THE 
NEW YORK AND Pana. TEACHERS’ PROFESSION and OUR TIMES, our new monthlies. 
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Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro- 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I told 
him I knew what Hood's Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gorp, 61 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


] 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








SCOTT'S 





of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognize: 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


5 H is a perfect 
Scott’s Emulsion smusion 7 
is a wond i Flesh Producer, It is the 
Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofala, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 














GRAT&EFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected -0a, Mr. Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
avoured sovpuaee which may save 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
wraduaily built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 

ed frame,”—“ Civil Service G > 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


us man 









AVOID 
Inferior 
WHY DOGS 2 
Oe cor okildrent coop 


We beg of you don’t do it 
but be sure to buy 





for Henith 
BEST “Comfort.” 


0 

Wear and Finish. -70 

ing Buckle at Hip for % 
ose Supporters. Miss. 
Tape.fastened Buttons -70 
—won't pull off. = 


Cord-edge BUTTON 
HOLES-won't wear out, 
FOR SALE BY 
Leading Retailers, 
or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS. 


AGES. 
@ Manufacturers, 341 Broadway, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents. 





c. 

Hollow or Sunken C! 

free at office or by 
Pp 


Developme 
St ey ago 





on receiptof I 
est 42d St., New York City, 
- ' 





THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


“Go West!” if you like ; or stay in the 
East if you prefer. It makes li differ- 
ence. In both directions the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency, of 110 Tremont street, 
Studio Building, lsoston, and 21 West 5th 
street, St. Paul, Minn., extends its inter- 
ests. It recommends good teachers to 
school officers, and secures good places for 
successful teachers. Circulars will be sent 
on application. 





Every teacher appreciates the value, in 
reading, of a carefully —_ series, 
freshly written, and fully illustrated, such 
as those of the American Book Company, 
of New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
These include et Readers, b 
T. Harris, LL.D., Andrew J. Rickoff, 
LL.D., and Mark Bailey, combining the 
word, phonic, and alphabetic methods ; 
Barnes’s New National Readers, prepared 
on the word-method system ; anor 
New Readers, carefully graded, and richly 
illustrated; McGuffy’s Revised Eclectic 
Series, with many new selections ; Swin- 
ton’s Readers ; and other Supplementary 
Readers. 


Among the text-books of recognized 
merit, among the best teachers, stands the 
Normal Educational Series, published b 
Messrs. Christopher Sower do, Philadel- 
phia. This includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal 
Mathematical,Standard, Union, and Higher 
Arithmetic, and Normal Algebra, Geome- 
try and Trigonometry ; and Philosophy of 
Arithmetic, with Manuals of Metho.s and 
Keys to the same. 


Thanksgiving day will soon be here, and 
— comes once a week. On such occa- 
sions it is well to ring thechurch bell if you 
have one. If not, remember that Messrs. 
Meneely & Company of West Troy, N. Y., 
make bells for churches, schools, etc., also 
chimes for For more than half a 
century this house has been noted for 
superiority. 


‘*Music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast” even of the average school 
“+ He is transformed by this beni 
influence, even into a tractable and docile 
creature. Among the choicest treasures 
for teachers are the Song Manual Books ; 
The United Voices song collection, and 
Eg, omen for high schools, all by L. 
O. Emerson. These are published by 
Messrs. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
who also issue for piano teachers and their 


upils a young players’ ular collection, 
y Po ular Soe i tg 


Collection, Piano Classics, 
Sabbath Day Music, Classic 4-hand collec- 
tion, and Operatic Piano collection. 


There are some things every one should 
know ; there are some contrivances so con- 
venient that every teacher should have 
them. For example: Gifford’s Air-Tight 
School Ink-well, which can be easily 
attached to any school desk ; Tarr’s Noise- 
less pointer, with rubber tip and suspend- 
ing ring ; The School Pen and Pencil Case, 
just out and can be easily attached to an 
school desk. All these specialties are fully 
protected by letters patent. Descriptive 
circu and special prices will be sent up- 
on application to W. A. Choate & Co., 61 
East 13th street, New York. 


Do you want to get a college education, 
or to take special college or preparatory 
courses at home? If so, you should ac- 
quaint yourself with the correspondence 
methods used by Chautauqua college. 
Address John H. Daniels, Registrar, New 
Haven, Conn. 


On short notice. During the fall months 
there will be many vacancies that must be 
filled on ‘‘ short notice.” The ‘‘ rush” has 
already begun. Lettersand telegrams are 
received mm be Mr. C. J. Albert, mana- 
ger of the School and College Bureau, of 
Elmburst, Ill. asking him to nominate 


; | candidates for given vacanies. If not yet 


located, let him hear from you. 


“Do you believe in home rule, and tariff 
reform and the protection of home indus- 
tries? Of course youdo. Dixon’s Ameri- 
can Graphite Pencils are the product of 
American Industry, American Materials, 
American Capital, American Brains, 
American Labor, American Machinery. 
They have tough, smooth leads that break 
less and mark easier than ordinary pencils. 
If your stationer does not keep them, men- 
tion THe N. Y. Schoo JourNaL, and 


. | send 16 cents in stamps, for samples worth 


double the money, to Jos. Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J 


EECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 








A LEVEL HEAD. 


The Advantage of Presence of Mind in 
an Emergency. 





During the late strike on the New York 
Central Railroad, the militia were ordered 
to be in readiness in case of a riot, but they 
were not called out. 

In an interview, Gov. Hill said the troops 
were not to be called upon except in case 
of anemergency. The emergency had not 
arisen, therefore they would not be ordered 
out. He remarked that this was the first 
great strike with which he had had experi- 
ence, and he did not pro to lose his 
head ; the only point at which there had 
been serious trouble was at Syracuse, and 
there a deputy-sheriff had lost his head and 
precipitated an encounter. 

The strike continued several weeks and 
there was riotous action at various points 
along the road, but the civil authorities 
were able to cope with it without calling 
on the militia. 

The test of a man’s real ability comes 
when an emergency arises which makes a 
hasty call on his good judgment and dis- 
cretion. The man who retains his presence 
of mind, maintains his equipcise and exer- 
cises sound discretion at such critical junc- 
tures, is to be relied on and will be put to 
the front. 

Men with level heads have the staying 

ualities which do not falter in the face of 

anger. Otis A. Cole, of Kinsman, Ohio, 
June 10, 1890, writes: ‘‘ In the fall of 1888 
I was feeling very ill. Iconsulteda doctor 
and he said I had Bright’s disease of the 
kidney’s and that he would not stand in my 
shoes for the state of Ohio.” Buthe did 
not lose courage or give up; he says; ‘‘I 
saw the testimonial of Mr. John Coleman, 
100 Gregory street, New Haven, Conn., 
and I wrotetohim. In duetime I received 
an answer, stating that the testimonial that 
he gave was genuine and not overdrawn in 
any particular. I took a good many bottles 
of Warner’s Safe Cure ; have nottaken any 
for one year.” 

Goy. Hill is accounted a very successful 
man ; heiscool and calculating and ee 
to the class that do not lose their heads 
when emergencies arise. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supp! 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start of 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Bes1 

KS FOR ScHOooL LIBRA- 
RIEs. This isa classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
dscriptive list of books witb 
the best selection ot 

size made, and is ed to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO Educational Publishers 
NEW VORK and CHICAGO. 


A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 








A 
| ny This list is aa 


quantities. 





y/PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in England 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 

anual Training. We have mee a 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
rt dal rate. The usual price in this country 

1s , 


R. L.KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





AIDS ILLUSTRATION, 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHER: 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


GOOD ACENTS WANTED. 
BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikins, $5.00, 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 


9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.(\), 
for only $2.00. 


3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.0 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is m the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 40 cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


E. L. Kelloog & Oo., 25 Clinton Place, N.Y. 








INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
p. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; fo 


eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 


Circular with full description and contents mailed 
on aprlication to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
———————————————————————— eee 


af 





BOVININE 


BOVI N | N E the perfect nutrient is easy of digestion, rapid 0 


assimilation, quick to restore and strengthen the 


weak, the convalescent, or the overworked. _BOVWININE largely increases 


he number of red blood corpuscles—often 8 per cent. a week—expands the muscular 


activity, nourishes the vital organs, and in the estimation of the medical profession 


is the greatest flesh producer now in use, Contains no medication whatever. 
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important Announcement ! 


CARPETS. 
NEW FALL STYLES. 


have now in stock our complete assortment 
of FA LL at ting 4 in carpetings, including ail the 
leading makes, in exclusive designs, not to be 


found elsewhere ‘ot Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, Velvets, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 
Extra Su per I ns. 

Wecall Speck attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a 
Body Brussels. 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete, with all the new 
upholstery fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies, which we offer at unprecedented low 


““ CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Oustates, all the Leading | 25¢ 
makes, 


SUN-FAST an — SHADES. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd paee, our own upholstery at pop- 
ular prices, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts,, NEW YORK. 
4 age publishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 









Koon 


Cured b 
a tig oe 


VERY SKIN "2 SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturi ring, humilating, 
tching, burning, bl . scaly, crusted, pimply. 
- eyo ke, with loss of hair -from pumples to the 
ost distressing eczemas, and every humorof the 
blood. whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
~ speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI- 
cuRA the prone Skin Cure, CuTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Bi and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. This 
is strong la but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimo s from infancy to age attest 
—_ wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
efficacy. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Wec.; Soap, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre by Potter Drug 
— "Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


{2 Pimples, bluckheads, chapped and oi oily 
mony prevented by CuricuRA SOAP. — 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 

















Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 2 
‘ 
‘ 
> 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. ' 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 ‘ 











IS $1.50 TOO MUC 


H FOR A RELIABLE 


PENCIL SHARPENER? 





LARGE STATIONER said 


Pencil Sharpener isa fine thing, but it costs too much. 
it $1.00 and I'll sell four times as many.” 


** Your 
Make 
** We wish 


to us the other day: 


We replied : 


we could, but we cannot make a durable machine of this kind to 


sell for $1.00. You can readily 


file alone is a difficult and expensive thing to make. 


Other parts are of wrought steel ; 
There’s nothing cheap about it. 


it’s just as good to sharpen pencils a year from now as 
There’s no wear out to it, except the rubbers, 


to-day. 


and these wear much longer than you'd think.” 
One of the old model lasts as follows: 


Tinsley, a teacher, of Moberly, 


5: “T can heartily recommend the “ Unique” as the 


best low price pencil sharpener 


see that the circular 










handle of mahogany 
But the thing is that 


M. H. 
Mo., writes March 


I ever saw. I have chili 


100 pencils a week for the past five months, and it is in fine 


trim yet.” 
Price, $1.50 each, retail. 
of your nearest jobber. 


Liberal terms to Stationers. Order 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











GHEATAMERICAN 


troduce and 


Teas 30, 35 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of « Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements Premiums 
et — ae mete, staple many pay fee 

from the Select Tea Gardens of China . none but the - 
4 used. All setely Pure, Handsome 


. guaranteed absoli 
New Premiuss of Imported China, Lamps, 
orders of $10.00 and wu 


s and Discounts to in- 
Pick 


an, given away with 
ards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Excellent Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 
Spe faire When ordcning be 
en 
Mixed Hyson, Gunpowder 
q Remember’ we deal only ia Pure 
of Good Tea. 
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A A Newton, Mass., young lady saw a pe- 
culiar feature in a church in a Maine town 
which she visited this summer. Hearing 
the cooing of a dove, she looked around 
and saw a white dove perched on the 
organ and listening to the music with 
great appreciation. She learned afterward 
that the dove had been a regular attend- 
ant at church for eight or ten years, being 
attracted by the music, of which it was 
very fond. It was twelve years old, and 
was the pet of a lady who lived near. 
After church the dove was taken to a 
Sunday-school class by a boy, and seemed 
to enjoy the proceedings. Unlike many 
church-goers, the weather made no differ- 
ence to the dove, but every Sunday, sum- 
mer and winter, it was at its post on the 
organ. 


A horse did a very remarkable thing 
recently by swimming a mile and a half 
across New Haven harbor. The horse 
and its mate ran away witha heavy 
truck wagon to which they were at- 
tached, and plunged into the water. 
One of the horses was killed, but the other 
extricated himself from the harness and 
struck out for the East Haven shore. 
Longrhoremen followed in a rowboat, 
catching up with him about three hundred 
feet from the dock. The horse paid no at- 
tention to the boatmen, and kept on swim- 
ming in a straight line. About a quarter 
of a mile from the dock he struck mud 
and foundered. He was helped up by the 
men in the rowboat, however, and again 
started jor the shore. A short distance 
further on he again struck a mud bank, 
and rolled over on his back. The specta- 
tors on shore thought he had gone down 
for good, but the next instant he came to 
the surface, and, clearing the reef, found 
a firm foothold and walked ashore. 


The Augusta (Me.) Journal says: ** The 
story going the rounds regarding a cat that 
digs angle worms and then buries them 
near its own hiding place, and when the 
birds come to catch the worms, the cat 
catches the birds, has a rival in that of a 
dog whose mate, though larger and able to 
monopolize the most toothsome bone, is 
withal possessed of a very excitable tem- 
per for game. When he finds and pro- 
ceeds to munch his bone to the exclusion 
of all others, the former canine goes a 
short distance, barks furiously up a tree or 
by a hole in the ground. When his mono- 
polistic friend finally becomes so excited 
as to leave his bone and join the hunt for 
supposed game, the former rushes back, 
seizes the bone thus left, and scurries away 
with it.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New vos City 
Carriage Hire, and ‘Bop at the 


Bxovess and 
Grand 


Union Hotel, opposite G nd. Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bk ft per day, ggg pan, Elevators and 
Modern Convenie 
Restaurants supplied wi with the best. Horse cars, 
and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other tirst-class hotel m the City. 


A correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, writing from Sophia, relates the 
following : ‘‘ Early Thursday morning we 
saw an unusually large number of les, 
probably about two hundred, taking their 
flight toward the mountains of the Jantra. 
A crowd of persons watched the spectacle ; 

and the crowd greatly increased a few 
hours ater, when a number of storks, no 
fewer than three hundred, flew straight 
toward the regiment of eagles, evidently 
bent on war. In an instant eagles and 
storks were mingled in deadly affray. It 
was a fearful combat. Every now and 
then a wounded or dead bird, stork or 
eagle, fell to the ground. The battle 
lasted for nearly an hour, when the two 
armies, apparently weary of fight, flew off 
in opposite directions. Upoa a rough 
reckoning. it was estimated that at least a 
third of the combatants fell in the severe 
struggle. The prefect sent some men up 
into the mountains to count the dead 
eagles and storks. The people are quite 
eager to know which of the two armies 
was victorious. Probably, as in many 
wars of unteathered bipeds, the advantage 
lay on neither side.” 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


FeaRatstals 








The Voice! 


Is easily injured — the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cuond- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral ' 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 


speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies; “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
eure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered j 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 


have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked sucha 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &¢.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 


“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw [ tried Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 


improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.”"— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Rold by all Druggists. Price 1; six bottles, $6. 


DEAF 3. 


Sold by F. Siaaee, 
onl, wy 7 rom Write fer reek ol grooh FREE. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciaity. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


oe YF Inductive Arithmetics. 

gebras, Geometry, nometry. 
Our Language, by Southw & Goddard. 

Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 

Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 

Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 

Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
tudents’ es of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
RECREATION QUERIES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY, 


ANSWERS. 
By Prof. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutstown, Pa, 
CLOTH; PRICE, 75 CENTS. 

We quote the following from the Author’s Preface: ‘This collection of ‘Queries 
has been made for the purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our 
history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve the dull monotony of difficult lessons 
and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with consequent in- 
difference, Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. 


They are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental 
recreation.” 


COMMON-SENSE EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; Price, 25 cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of 
EXERCISES,—not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American 
text-books. Such a book hss long been needed in our schools. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


Edited by GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
PAPER; PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition 
of FISHER’s EsSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. It contains all the important geographical 
news of the year, including : OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps); THE 
New STATES (with maps); THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A A OF 
STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map) ; FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map); and many other 
topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for 
the twelve months ending August, 1890, It makes an excellent book for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


SPECIAL OFFER. All of the above mentioned books will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS, 


VALUABLE BOOKS | Ruskin’s Works. 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND|PUT UP IN Boxes. suIT- 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, | ABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

















KINDERCARTENS ETC. | TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL Z%2 | 4%. Extra 
Cloth. Gilt. 
by Mrs, Mant B.C. Suapes Author ot “cua-|PRECIOUS THOUGHTS |g og 
ren's Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades. . . 
ate Garde con anes | PEARLS FOR YOUNG = axarz_ Cai. 
* cents SLEASANT TIMES. LADIES | $8.00. 


By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Mrs. MARY B.C.SLADE. Contain- 
ing Exercises, Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&e.; 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANUAL. Consisting of Practical Model Les- 
sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kind ns 
and the Nursery Stories, etc, By Mrs. Louise 
Pox.ock, Author of “ Kindergarten ep and 
Plays,” ‘ Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARIEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. LoursE PoL- 
LOOK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 
Washington, D.C. 12mo. Boards. 50 cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
Louse POLLOCK. An entirely new book, 
Words and Music. 16mo. Boards, 50 cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CoO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











Re4car will confer a favor by mentioning the SCHOOL JOURNAL when ¢om- 
municating with advertisers. 





MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 


at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., of exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second: 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
CO. 


66 & 68 Duane St. 


NEW YORE. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


*“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 


and Gosek as might be learned 
Xe 


lorace, q 
n’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80 


ehifally 
otherwise easily and deligh’ uly in one 
Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Ho: 


together so much miserable Latin 
ear.”’—MILTON. 
mer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


*s Practical and BB A pny any | Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Speakers 


and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s Standard , Frost’s America 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


ice to Teachers, $1.10, 
, n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No, 1, Double ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 


Sample Copies by mall on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





TREASURES for TEACHERS. 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL: P°°% sic. we. ie 


mplete Course in y 
Wace bestios. | Per doz. $3, $420, $4.80 
$4.80 per doz. 


UNITED VOICES.) 


liection. All by L. O. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. By L. O. Emerson. 60c., 
$6.00 dozen. 
A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
ch $1.00. 
Young Players’ Popular Coll’n,51 pieces. 


Young People’s Classics. 52 pieces. E 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. 52 


Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. ’ * 
Claesicnl Pianist. 42 pieces. | o 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. == 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 81 pieces. | 52 
Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. [ E = 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 duets. | 35 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas.) - 
CHOIR LEADERS ase large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 diiferent Sa- 
cred and § lar Selecti Glees, Quar- 





tets, Anthems, &c., &c. Price generally not 
more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, and a few 
dimes will buy enough for a society or 
choir, Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished,—Catuloave: on application. 


Teachers 
~~ Se 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Metsterschaft 
Classes. 








Incomes. 














NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 

2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep - 





cember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
4 to the school to which the appointment is 
made, 

ADMISSION.—A m must be at least 16 
years of of g moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in ‘Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indi that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
4 A and ding, Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic Gopartenins of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Com: oner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
otro ~~ ™ rning th 1 sch 

r culars conce’ ie several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ereeee oe «CHAS. D, MoLEAN, LL.B. 

JAMES M. Cassety, Pu.D. 
H. Hooss, Pu.D. 

PALMER, PH.D. 








Fox HoLpeEn, LL.B. 
Tom. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
here the work was per- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 

ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
G phy, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 











zoo {Ward's Natural Science Establishment,|.c‘s<isi'="" 
Cae ofca "| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 4 nacomicoat Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates, 





